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Especially Adapted to Present Needs 


HESE CRITICAL TIMES are arousing a better and more active 
citizenship. The national spirit is daily growing stronger. The 
feeling of personal responsibility to the common good, the ideal of | 
“standing by” throbs today in millions of hearts. 


NOW IS THE TIME, as never before, to impress -upon our boys 
and girls that good health is necessary if they are to serve their country. | 
Now is the time to make them realize that they can “do their bit” by | 
| helping in various ways to preserve the health of the community, and | 
| by becoming thoroughly efficient in various lines of everyday work | 
| that every community needs. | 


| The Following Books Provide Excellent Training: | 


The Overton Hygiene Series | Hunt’s Community Arithmetic 
| 


D'. OVERTON has been called “the apostle of ’ Be HIS arithmetic teaches the pupil to make use 
ap and ter.”’ so stron: his 


| what he has learned about fractions, 
tables of weights and measures, percentage, in- 

li clean clothes, clean food and clean 
; : terest, etc., in practice work such as, the Buying 

wceries, Meats, Furniture in Car- 
entable suilding Work: in- Keeping Poultry 


nd other 
| 


Thomas’s Rural Arithmetic 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chica Lo Boston Atlanta 
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WAR LEGISLATION 
DEADLOCKED. 

While the “Liberty Loan” is being 
enthusiastically subscribed for all over 
the country with a zeal which demon- 
strates the popular interest in the 
cause of the Allies, legislation which 
is absolutely necessary to the first 
steps in war preparation has been held 
up for weeks by a deadlock. The 
House and Senate conferrees have 
stood obstinately by the different 
provisions in the draft bills, the House 
holding to the age limit of 21 to 40, 
and the Senate to that of 21 to 27, 
and the House refusing to accept the 
provision in the Senate bill which 
would permit Colonel Roosevelt to 
raise a volunteer force for service in 
France. The Senate finally yielded on 
the latter question, and a compromise 
was reached on the other, the age 
limit being fixed at from 21 to 31. 

WAR REVENUE. 

The War Revenue bill, as agreed 
upon unanimously by the House Ways 
and Means Committee, increases old 
taxes and imposes new taxes right and 
left, as was to have been expected in 
a measure which is designed to raise 
$1,800,000,000 during the coming year. 
So far as the tariff is concerned, it 
makes an increase of ten per cent. in 
all existing rates, and it imposes a tax 
of ten per cent. on all goods now ad- 
mitted free. It doubles the internal 
revenue tax on distilled spirits and on 
tobacco. It reduces the exemption of 
individual incomes from $4,000 to 
$2,000 for married persons, and from 
$3,000 to $1,000 for unmarried. It im- 
poses a heavy sur-tax on incomes ex- 
ceeding $5,000, beginning at one per 
cent. and increasing until it reaches 
thirty-three per cent. on incomes ex- 
ceeding $500,000. The most widely 
diffused tax in the new schedule is the 
raising of letter postage from two to 
three cents an ounce, and postal cards 
from one cent to two. 


AMERICANS AIDING 
SUBMARINES. 


It is charged that the freighters of 
the American Transatlantic Company, 
flying the American flag, and sailing 
ostensibly between New York and 
Buenos Ayres, but really to St. 
Thomas in the Virgin Islands, have 
been systematically supplying coal and 
provisions to German submarines. 
The operations of the company, which 
was organized and capitalized by Ger- 
man Americans and which owns nine 
or more vessels, have been long re- 
garded with suspicion, and four of its 
ships were seized by British warships 
early in the war. It now appears, 
from the statements of the crew of 
one of the ships, the Manitowoc, that 
the ships have been conveying coal, 
food cargoes, oil and other contra- 
band to German submarines, unload- 
ing these consignments on the high 
seas between St. Thomas and Buenos 
Ayres. The statements of the crew 
are circumstantial. They are, of 
course, denied by the officers of the 
company, and are now under inves- 
tigation. 


AS TO THE “HYPHENATES.” 


The commendation which Attorney 
General Gregory has bestowed upon 
the loyalty shown by foreign-born 


assuring, and is sustained by the im- 
pressions and observation of the pub- 
lic at large. Some of the German- 
American newspapers have not yet 
so far recognized the new conditions 
as to suspend their pro-German pro- 
paganda, but in the main they are con- 
ducting themselves discreetly. As for 
the great body of German-Americans 
and Austro-Americans, they haye 
acted as if no hyphen entered into 
their designation, and as if they were 
simply Americans. This is as it 
should be, for all classes and groups 
of our foreign-born population owe 
a great deal to free American institu- 
tions, and should recognize their 
obligations. It is stated that only 125 
“alien enemies” have been arrested 
since the outbreak of hostilities, and 
there is no evidence of any concerted 
illegal activities. 


A GOOD TIME FOR RETICENCE. 


Whatever may be thought of the 
wisdom of the proposed Government 
censorship of the press, it is clear 
there is need of a blue pencil some- 
where to check such ill-considered 
outgivings of a governmental board 
as the recent announcement of the 
chairman of the naval consulting 
board that a plan had been arranged 
for aggressive operations against sub- 
marines which would soon put an end 
to the submarine menace. Clearly, if 
such devices as were hinted at had 
been tested, about the last thing 
to be done at the outset would be to 
make the fact public. That would be 
playing into the hands of the enemy, 
whose ingenuity in developing all 
mechanical devices has been many 
times demonstrated. On the other 
hand, if the whole scheme were un- 
tried and still in the air, it was not a 
wise thing to beguile the public mind 
into a false sense of security. 


THE LATEST GERMAN) PLOT. 

That is an illuminating statement 
sent out by a conference of prominent 
American Socialists at Washington 
that the international Socialist confer- 
ence, to be held at Stockholm in June, 
is “the most dangerous of all the 
Kaiser’s plots for cashing in his mili- 
tary victories.” British, French an] 
Belgian Socialists will not be repre- 
sented at the conference, and_ the 
whole affair will be controlled by the 
German delegates, who will aim to 
lure a large Russian delegation to 
Stockholm and induce them to work 
for a separate peace. The American 
Commission, headed by Ex-Senator 
Root, which is about to visit Petro- 
grad, may do something to counteract 
the sinister German influences, but al- 
ready the pro-Germans are hard at 
work, representing Mr. Root as an 
enemy of republican ideals. The 
statement of American Socialists 
declares that “This conspiracy to win 
the war by diplomatic trickery will 
scarcely deceive the experienced 
democracies of America, England and 
France, but unless headed off, may 
deceive the inexperienced democracy 
of Russia.” 


A PRECARIOUS SITUATION 


This inexperienced democracy is 
making things exceedingly difficult to 
the new government of Russia, and it 
would not be surprising, any day, if 
news were to come that it had been 
overthrown by the anarchistic  ele- 
ments, and sent to follow the Czar 
{nto exile or worse. The Provisional 


citizens during the present crisis is re- Government, headed by Lvoff as 
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Premier, and represented by Milyukoff 
as Foreign Minister, is subject to 
sharp criticism by the Council of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates. 
The Council demanded a modification 
of the note recently sent to the Allies, 
promising a prosecution of the war 
to a victorious end, but the Ministry 
stood firm, and declared that it would 
resign. rather than change the note. 
The Council finally voted to accept 
the Government's explanation, but 
only after there had been some street 
fighting in Petrograd, led by the ex- 
treme revolutionary elements, who 
were, however, outnumbered by the 
Government supporters. 


A QUESTION THAT MUST WAIT. 

The Imperial War Conference at 
London has decided that the read- 
justment of the constitutional reta- 
tions of the Dominions and _ the 
mother-land is a problem too involved 
to be undertaken under stress of war. 
The decision is a wise one, for ex- 
isting conditions are not favorable for 
taking up questions which require 
deliberation, and the mere discussion 
of which must lead to divided coun- 
sels. But there can be no room for 
doubt that the war will lead to a 
tightening of the ties between the 
colonies and the mother country. The 
colonial troops are rendering splendid 
service in the war, and there could be 
no finer demonstration of imperial 
loyalty than they have given. It is 
probable that the near future will see 
colonial representatives in the Imperial 
Parliament. It significant that 
one declaration of the conference was 
in tavor of a liberal treatment of 
India. 


~ 


The Secret 


The south wind told the brooklet, 

As over the field he blew; 
The brooklet told the rushes, 

Who whispered it to the dew; 
The dewdrops told the robin 

(Who never could keep a thing!)— 
He perched all day on a blossoming 


spray, 
And warbled, “It’s spring! It's 
spring!” 
—St. Nicholas. 
May St. Nicholas 


The “Hero of Today” in the May 
St. Nicholas is “Herbert Hoover: A 
Citizen of the World,” in which Mary 
R. Parkman gives a _ sympathetic 
sketch of the life of the young Quaker 
boy who rose through his own un- 
aided efforts to a position of inter- 
national distinction as civil engineer; 
and upon whose genius for organiza- 
tion the life of all Belgium depended 
for many months. Mr. Hoover has 
recently accepted the chairmanship of 
the new food board in the United 
States, offered him by the National 
Defence Council. As the “Heroine of 
Service” Miss Parkman has chosen 
the life of “Marie Sklodowska Curie: 
The Heroine of Radium.” Madame 
Curie’s service to science, through her 
discoveries in radium, have placed her 
name among those of the most noted 
scientists of alltime. “Our Undersea 
Fighters,” by Commander Orton P. 
Jackson, U. S. N., and Captain Frank 
E. Evans," U. S. M. C., in this number 
describes life in the submarine and the 
perils encountered by this arm of mod- 
ern naval warfare, brought to suc- 
cessful completion by American in- 
ventive genius. 
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Tea 


ers Sick 
The two most cheerful messages that a teacher 
receives, when sick, are the letter of sympathy from the 


pupils and the cheque from the T. C. U. 


The first brings the assurance that ‘‘ teacher” is | 
missed ; the second brings the money to help pay the | 


| 


What the T. C. U. 


doctor, the nurse and the other many expenses inci- | YOU will be pald 950.00 « 


dent to a siege of sickness. 
the T. C. U. cheque brings freedom from worry, 
without which no rapid convalescence is possible. 


Will You Get Your Cheque 
When Something Happens to You? 


That is a serious question—more serious than you 
imagine—until Sickness, or an Accident, or Quaran- 
tine, crosses your path—robbing you of your Salary 
and your Savings. Then it is that a cheque from 
the T. C. U. looks good—just as it did to Pres. J. W. 
Crabtree, of the Wisconsin State Normal School, 
who writes: 

‘When I sent my ptemium to the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters, I did so, believing that I 
was contributing to a good cause. I have found 
out since that | made a good investment. While 


enduring theperiod of hospital confinement myself, 
I received, without request, and without expecta- 
tions, a cheque for $100.00 to my order, just to 
help out on my expenses, 
cheque looked good.” 


It helped. Certainly the 


A West Virginia 
Teacher writes: 


**Just received check 
for $38.33 in payment 
for illness caused by 
la grippe. I can cer- 
tainly recommend the 
T. C. U. and the 
prompt way in which 
you do business. This 
came when it was 
needed. It paid my 
doctor’s bill and left 
me some besides, and 
I think that no 
teacher can make a 
mistake by becoming 
a member of your 
Association.’” 


Most important of all, | 


month when you are disabled by 
sickness or accident. (It pays for days— 
weeks—or months—whether your salary 
continues or not ; for injury, for twelve 
months from date of disability ; for sick- 
ness that confines you to the house, for 
six months.) This will help you to pay 
your doctor and your nurse, and other 
bills which come with sickness or in- 
juries. This will protect your savings 
account so you will not have to start it all 
= again. This will keep you out of 

ebt. 


yoru will be paid 825.00 a 


month for a period of illness that 
does not confine you to the house but 
keeps youfrom your work. This wll pay 
your board while you get well and aan 
‘ou will not have to overtax your stren 
by returning to work before you should. 
PERATION Benefits will be 
paid you in addition to other benefits. 
Abcess, Boil, Felon............ 
Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat...... 5.00 
Removal of both Tonsils. ..... 
Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy. .. 
Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydropho- 
bia, Kidney, Mastoiditis, Tetanus 25.00 
OSPITAL Benefit—A 20% in- 
crease in monthly sick benefits for 
two months when you are confined in an 
established hospital. 


ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 


Every teacher in America should be a member of the 
T. C. U. and share its protection. ° 
done so, fill out and mail the coupon for information. 


Will Do For You 


you will be paid $11.67 a week 
when you are quarantined, so that 
your salary is stopped. This insures your 
income. Regular policy pays for quaran- 
tine after first week ; special policy pays 
for one or more days of quarantine, 


you may receive the following 
instead of monthly indemnity, if 
you prefer. 


Broken Leg 100,00 
Broken Leg above Knee 150.00 
Broken Knee-cap ..... ° 100.00 
Broken Collar-bone .......... 75.00 
Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or 
60.00 
Dislocated 60.00 
Dislocated Knee-cap......+. 70.00 
Surgeon bills for minor acci- 
dents not to exceed....... 11.67 


te pays for accidental loss of 
Annual Insurance 


Inthe Increase after 

First for Five Fifth 

Year Years Year 
Life .......$1,000 $100.00 $1,500 
Both hands. 1,000 100.00 1,500 
Both feet... 1,000 100.00 1,500 
Both eyes... 1,000 100.00 1,500 
One hand.. 500 50.00 750 
One foot... 500 50.00 750 
One eye.... 333 33.33 500 


If you have not already 


Teachers 
Casualty 


Underwriters 


141 T. C. U. Bidg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Information Coupon 


Te the T. C. U, 14 U. 
Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about your 


Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under 


no obligation whatever) 
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HE strongest elements in the two 

methods of modern language teach- 
ing—the direct and the grammatical— 
have been united in 


Cardon’s 


Practical French Course’ 


By LEOPOLD CARDON 
Ohio University 


Practical in its aim: To teach the 
pupil to speak, read, and write every- 
day French, 


Practical in its methods: Actions, 
oral drills, and conversations; logi- 
cally grouped vocabularies; reading 
lessons in the form of connected dis- 
course. 

Illustrated $1.25 


Silver, Burdett &¢ Company 


Boston , New York Chicago 


SEVEN VALID REASONS 


FOR EXAMINING 


New-World Speller 


REVISED EDITION 
1. A word list derived from a comparative study 
of all recent scientific spelling investigations. | 


2. Definite study directions which make the book 
self-teaching. 


3. A review system that insures mastery of the 
vocabulary. 


4. Inductive word-building lessons, leading to a 
few important spelling rules. 


Definite, progressive dictionary lessons. 


6. Practical dictation matter, including social and 
business letters. 


A section of Advanced Work containing words 
frequently misspelled in the High School. 


Write for further information to 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


BOOKS THAT TEACH PATRIOTISM 


DUNN’S 
THE COMMUNITY AND THE CITIZEN 


Reveals to the youth the privileges and responsibilities of citizenship. Emphasizes the in- 
terdevendence of the individual and society, and the function of government in expressing 
the collective will of society as organized force, organized justice, and organized good will. 
Every pupil who studies this book is thereby aided to become a more intelligent, more patriotic, 


and more useful citizen. 


DOLE’S 
AMERICAN CITIZEN 


A standard text that teaches the funda- 
mental facts and principles of society and 
government. It is in its effects both inform- 


ing and inspiring. 


DOLE’S 
THE YOUNG CITIZEN 


For pupils under twelve years of age. It 
aids in developing high ideals of conduct and 
citizenship, and is filled with the spirit of 
patriotism. 


D. C. HEATH @ CO, PUBLISHERS 


ie STON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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THE LATIN PROBLEM 


BY WILLIAM A. WETZEL 


Trenton, N. J. 


Much has been written lately in condemnation 
of Latin as a suitable study for secondary school 
pupils. The psychologists have tried to rob it of 
any disciplinary value. The statisticians have un- 
dertaken to prove the futility of teaching it to 
American youth. 

In spite of the attacks of the psychologists the 
doctrine of formal discipline will not down. 
There are too many individuals who trace their 
mental awakening to their successful struggle 
with school tasks in Latin or geometry or the old- 
fashioned mental arithmetic. Apparently it has 
never occurred to the psychologist that failure to 
show the presence of a substance by a laboratory 
test may prove the inadequacy of the test as well 
as the absence of the substance. 

Much could be said about the investigations of 
the statisticians. The most obvious fact which 
these investigators have either overlooked or 
naively disregarded is that the same statistics 
which they use to abolish the Latin would also 
remove their much-heralded substitute, a modern 
language, as well as other subjects of the cur- 
riculum. Tables on file in the office of any high 
school principal will show this. 

If there ever was a time in the history of edu- 
cation in this country when emphasis should be 
laid on the statement that there is no one best 
educational course, that time is the present. A 
large influx of children in the first generation of 
literacy, the compulsory attendance of all chil- 
dren up to fourteen years of age, and an increas- 
ing number of children between fourteen and six- 
teen years of age compel consideration of types 
of children of wide variation in racial char- 
acteristics and native ability. The problem of 
the school is not to find the one method which will 
educate all to the level of a common mediocrity, 
but rather, to find various methods adapted to the 
varying capacities of the children. Right here 
is where the schools have blundered, and through 
their blunders have placed the cudgel in the hands 
of the statistician. While the school population 
has changed, the school methods have remained 
the same. This is true, not only of Latin, but 
also of mathematics, history, and other subjects. 
The dominant motive for studying Latin in the 
minds of the few elect found in high schools a 
short time ago was the desire to prepare for col- 
lege. The character of the Latin class has 
changed, but college preparatory Latin has re- 
mained. The large number of failures in the 


Latin classes may argue for the discontinuance of 
these classes, but it may also argue for a change 
in the character of the Latin instruction. At any 
rate it is by a very peculiar process of reasoning 
from the same data that we conclude that some 
subjects like mathematics and history need to be 
revised, while another subject like Latin needs to 
be abolished. 

In a new junior school in Trenton an attempt 
has been made to arrange a Latin course suitable 
for children in grades seven and eight. It is a 
course in “linguistics” rather than in Latin. The 
course is based on the theory that one-third of the 
children in these grades have the mental ability 
to pursue a serious study of language. Owing to 
local conditions, two-thirds of the children in 
these grades are now taking this linguistic course, 
but it is not intended that permanently so large a 
proportion of the children shall be placed in these 
classes. The purpose of the course is not at all 
to prepare pupils to read Czsar, but to extend 
their knowledge of English. Emphasis is laid on 
learning such Latin words as are rich in English 
derivatives. These words are presented, how- 
ever, in logical order according to Latin gram- 
mar. The pupils learn readily the use of the 
various parts of speech, the significance of declen- 
sion, conjugation, and comparison, and constantly 
make the proper application to the English lan- 
guage. Let no one say that this is digging clams 
with a derrick. The writer as a country school 
boy could apply correctly the twenty odd rules of 
syntax in Harvey’s English Grammar, but he 
knew no grammar until he began to study Latin. 

Because a majority of the children in grades 
seven and eight have found English grammar a 
meaningless study, the tendency has been to 
abolish such study. The wiser plan may be to 
introduce the stronger third of the class to a sim- 
ple but scientific study of language through a 
proper adaptation of the Latin. It is somewhat 
amusing but at times also discouraging to see how 
frequently educators discuss certain educational 
problems in our country as if these problems were 
peculiar to us and new to the times. There 
isn’t a civilized country in the world in which 
boys are not studying foreign languages success- 
fully at an age younger than our seventh grade 
children. 

The experiment in the Trenton Junior School 
is young, but the children in this linguistic 
course have been making intelligent progress in 
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the study of language, and certainly have added 
more words to their vocabulary than any other 
English classes of the same grade in this school. 

In presenting the following statistics the writer 
does not claim to prove anything. Twenty-five 
words drawn from the words developed in the 
linguistic classes were selected for this study. The 
linguistic classes had derived and defined these 
words from a study of the Latin vocabulary, but 
the words had not yet been assigned for spelling. 
Indeed, the children in the linguistic classes will 
learn the meanings of a number of words which 
they will not be required to spell for the present. 
The non-linguistic classes had not studied these 
words at all. Then, too, the linguistic classes 
ranked higher in native ability than the non- 
linguistic classes. The writer has had an excep- 
tional opportunity to follow this course in the 
progress of his ten-year-old son, who is a mem- 
ber of a seventh grade linguistic class. He has 
seen a remarkable growth in this child in knowl- 
edge of language structure, in intelligent grasp 
of the meanings of words, and in range of 
vocabulary. Immediately after the word cura 
was taught, the child was asked: “What is a 
curator of a museum?” After thinking a min- 
ute he replied: “That must be the caretaker of the 
museum.” The meaning of this word which this 
boy received through the Latin is something dif- 
ferent from the meaning which a boy would de- 
rive from a dictionary study of the word. 

The twenty-five words given below were dic- 
tated as a spelling exercise. Practically all the 
linguistic pupils knew the meanings of the words. 
Their knowledge of the Latin gave them an in- 
telligent line of attack on the spelling and their 
misspellings were in the main not far wrong, 
whereas the misspellings of the non-linguistic 
pupils showed complete ignorance of many of the 
words. Of the latter the spelling philule for filial 
is typical. 

The following words comprise the list: Filial, 
vital, vitality, copious, fortunate, injurious, 
natural, audacious, aquatic, coronation, custodian, 
curator, curative, discipline, linguist, linguistics, 
subterranean, scientist, scientific, pugnacious, 
pugnacity, peninsula, irate, pecuniary, insulation. 

The results were as follows :— 

SEVENTH GRADE 
Non-linguistic. 


Possible Actual Per cent. 

Mis- Mis- Mis- 

spellings. spellings. spellings. 
Division 672 488 666 
600 432 .702 
Total 1,822 1,265 694 

Linguistic. 

Possible Actual Per cent. 

Mis- Mis- Mis- 

speilings. spellings. spellings. 
Division 650 279 429 
729 195 .265 
Division 775 301 388 


2,829 921 322 
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EIGHTH GRADE. 
Non-linguistic. 


Possible Actual P 
Mis. ‘Me 
—_ spellings. spellings. i 
650 
712 
Total 
Linguistic. 
Possible Actual P 
Mis- Mis- Mis 
AG spellings. spellings. s ings 
278 
Total 7 
2,375 462 152 


gel were also given to all the seventh 
grade children in another school. 
ve ere seventy-one eighth grade children and 
y-five seventh grade children. The er- 
centage of misspellings in the seventh grade ‘. 
sixty, and in the eighth grade fifty-four ’ Kad 
The study of linguistics in our junior school 
has promoted the study of words in the readin 
of the pupils outside of the recitation scam 
Pupils have been encouraged to bring to cl 
words taken from newspapers and ieiansines 
earned. These words ar 
cardboards and placed on the 
goon following words were brought by 
taken from the two daily papers of Trenton ag 
Famous, suburban, modern, annual extieve- 
ie society, superfluous, anniversary, adver- 
ingenious, socialist, sub- 
ceptional, popularity, alliance, 
pt, transport, subpcena, belligerents, fugi- 
tives, agriculture, insulated, co-operation pugilis- 
tic, annals, commodity, anti-suffrage, ‘iceabie 
naturalized, non-belligerents, initials fossil, 
semi-annual, postponed, irate, anti-war. vitality, 
literary, insomnia, captors, moderate, capt ‘, 
cause, letter, science, language table ae 
' ze, table, number 
subway, grateful, memorial, interpreted femi- 
nine, popular, location, sign, Cuticura ianialadien, 
numerous, advocated, perils, crown, 
commission, injured, model, news, social 
ducted, super-six, victory, advantage, interest ad 
justment, advance, subscribed, gladiolus Ae ‘ 
larity, natural, international, 
change, fortune, submitted, association a. 
form, allies, fatal, located, family fates a in 
amplify, superfluous, fossil, signal, 
perial, Transylvania, conflagration 
mural, abduct, novice, expeditious, genius ni 
———— popularity, fatality, bona fide, 
The linguistic pupils included in the abov 
study began the study of Latin three months a : 
The writer claims nothing thus far for this st a 
except that a linguistic course for a etwas 
group of seventh and eighth grade children mone 


be more than a 
process of “diggin 
derrick.” gsing clams with a 
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INVOCATION 


O Thou whose equal purpose runs 
In drops of rain or streams of suns, 
And with a soft compulsion rolls 
The green earth on her snowy poles; 
O Thou who keepest in Thy ken 
The times of flowers, the dooms of men, 
Stretch out a mighty wing above— 
Be tender to the land we love. 


If all the huddlers from the storm 

Have found her hearthstone wide and warm; 
If she has made men free and glad, 

Sharing with all the good she had; 

If she has blown the very dust 

From her bright balance to be just, 

Oh, spread a mighty wing above— 

Be tender to the land we love. 


When in the dark, eternal tower 
The star clock strikes her trial hour, 
And for her help no more avail 
Her sea-blue shield, her mountain mail, 
But sweeping wide from gulf to lakes 
The battle on her forehead breaks, 
Throw thou a thunderous wing above— 
Be tender to this land we love. 
—Wendell Phillips Stafford. 
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MISINFORMATION IN CURRENT TEACH- 
ING 


BY CASPER L. REDFIELD 
Chicago 

“Educating the grandfather” is a convenient 
and comprehensive term of expressing the idea 
that the effects of mental and physical training 
are transmitted to succeeding generations. The 
term “grandfather” indicates something more 
than that superficiality which comes from carry- 
ing an investigation no further than the parents. 
It implies a consideration of the parents, the 
grandparents, the great-grandparents, and even 
earlier progenitors. 

The first definite theory to the effect that evolu- 
tion is caused by educating the grandfather was 
advanced by the French scientist, Jean Baptiste 
de Lamarck, in his Philosophical Zoology, pub- 
lished more than a _ hundred years ago. 
Lamarck’s theory fell on deaf ears, and those 
ears are still deaf. That deafness is due to the 
fact that those who tell us about it have never 
taken the trouble to learn what it was. 

The textbooks used in colleges and universities 
tell us that Lamarck’s theory is “a species-form- 
ing theory.” Lamarck went to great pains to 
explain that his theory was not a species-forming 
theory, and he distinctly and repeatedly says that 
species are an artificial classification for con- 
venience, and have no existence in nature. 
(Packard’s translation, page 278, and numerous 
other places.) To call Lamarck’s theory a 
species-forming theory is equivalent to saying 
that he professedly advanced a theory to explain 
how nature produces the non-existent. 

These textbooks in common use for instruc- 
tion tell us that Lamarck’s theory is that the off- 
spring inherit the effects of the action of the en- 
vironment upon the parent. One of these books 
speaks of “belief in the formative influence of the 
environment, which was the distinguishing fea- 
ture of Lamarck’s view of evolution.” It is not 
clear why any one should make such a statement 
as that in face of the fact that Lamarck took great 
pains to state the contrary. He says: “What- 


ever may be the circumstances, they do not 
directly cause any modification in the form and 
structure of animals.” (Packard’s translation, 
page 295.) There is not a thing in Lamarck’s 
writings on which to base a statement that the off- 
spring inherit the effects of the environment on 
the parent. 

Weismann said 

“If mutilations must necessarily be transmitted, 
or if they might occasionally be transmitted, a 
powerful support would be _ given to _ the 
Lamarckian principle.” (Heredity, vol. 1, page 
437). Our modern textbooks on_ evolution, 
heredity, eugenics, breeding, etc., refer to the non- 
inheritance of mutilations as evidence against 
Lamarck’s theory of the inheritance of acquire- 
ments. Lamarck calls mutilations “accidental de- 
fects,” and says that they are not inherited. (Pack- 
ard’s translation, pages 246, 319; Elliot’s transla- 
tion, page 124.) 

There is an explanation but no excuse for the 
current teaching in regard to Lamarck’s theory. 
Similarly, there is an explanation but no excuse 
for the general attacks upon the theory of educat- 
ing the grandfather. There is a vast mass of pub- 
lished evidence and official records bearing on 
this matter which is either not understood or not 
known to those commentators. This is evident 
from the fact that they frequently characterize 
reference to published facts and records as 
“theory” and “dogmatic statement.” One  ob- 
ject of my present contributions on this subject is 
to point out to the public how each person can 
determine the facts for himself and thus have 
knowledge which will be entirely independent of 
those contradictory statements which seem likely 
to continue for some time. 

A natural way of determining the effect of edu- 
cating the grandfather would be to trace descent 
from grandfathers educated to different extents. 
In doing this it would be quite proper to measure, 
as accurately as possible, the extent to which the 
grandfathers were educated, and compare those 
measurements with the qualities of the descen- 
dants. Another way would be to take excep- 
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tional individuals and then investigate their an- 
cestors to learn the extent to which the grand- 
fathers had been educated before they repro- 
duced. Encyclopedias and biographies furnish 
convenient records from which facts may be ob- 
tained. In doing this the age of the parent when 
the child is born furnishes a convenient means 
for estimating the amount of education before re- 
producing. The man of forty has been educated 
more than the same man at thirty. Mere con- 
tact with the world brings about education. 

But tracing descent from grandfathers edu- 
cated to different extents is not the method em- 
ployed by biologists in solving this problem. 
They proceed along entirely different lines. One 
man raises potato bugs for ten years in a moist 
atmosphere and then examines the colors of the 
spots on their wing covers. As a result of that 
examination he tells us that there is no advantage 
in educating the grandfather. 

Another man raises sixty-nine generations of 
flies in the dark, and then looks at their eyes. As 
a result of that inspection he tells us that there is 
nothing in educating the grandfather. The de- 
cision is not based on the use of optical instruments 
or tests of the sensitiveness of optic nerves. 
Simply on looking into the eyes of the flies. 

Still another man rips the husks from an ear of 
corn so that the growing kernels may become sun- 
burnt. Because the next generation is not sun- 
burnt if kept covered up he assures us_ that 
nothing is to be gained by educating the grand- 
father. 

But of the thousand and one examples cited by 
different persons the real classical case among 
biologists is that of the man who educated the 
muscles of his own hands and arms by manipu- 
lating a pair of shears on the tails of mice. He 
argued that because the sons of the mice were 
born with tails of full length, it was impossible 
that any son of his could be affected by the devel- 
opment which he acquired in the muscles of his 
hands and arms. 

No, we do not live in Haiti, and we are not dis- 
ciples of voodoo doctors. We have simply run 
against a case in which our professors have had 
their attention so concentrated upon certain pre- 
conceived ideas that they have failed to dis- 
tinguish between different things, and particularly 
between different ways in which things are ob- 
tained. A quotation will help us :— 

Some are born great, 
Some achieve greatness, and 


Some have greatness thrust upon them. 
—Twelfth Night, Act II, Scene 5. 


The effect produced upon an organ by educa- 
tion is something acquired or achieved by the ac- 
tive exertions of the organ itself. A mutilation 
or a sunburn is something thrust upon the in- 
dividual by some outside agency. Biologists have 
been examining thrust characters and have been 
calling them acquired characters. Nowhere in 
their literature is there any example of their hav- 
ing investigated acquirements in any proper 
meaning of that term. They have made no 
measurements of the amount of an acquirement in 
terms of the work necessary to obtain it. They 
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do not have one particle of scientific information 
on the subject, and there is not the slightest evi- 
dence that they ever made any attempt to get such 
information. What they have to say on the sub- 
ject is based on investigating entirely different 
and wholly irrelevant things. No one disputes 
the propriety or importance of any of their in- 
vestigations. The dispute is upon the interpreta- 
tions put upon those investigations. 

Let us return to a consideration of the thing 
itself—the effect produced by educating the 
grandfather. As far as the main facts in heredity 
are concerned, there are just two things to be 
measured. One is the extent to which the grand- 
fathers were educated at the time they reproduced, 
and the other is the corresponding mental or phy- 
sical powers of the descendant. The average 
“grandfather” (male) is about thirty-two years 
old when the average child is born. In _ three 
generations there are seven of these grandfathers, 
and in four generations there are fifteen. Will 
giving these grandfathers ten, twenty, fifty or a 
hundred extra years of education have any effect 
on the final product? 

Charles Darwin is a fairly eminent man, who 
is fairly well known, and is a good example on 
which to make a test. Running back the male 
line to William Darwin, born about 1650, we find 
a little more than thirty years of extra education 
in that line. Going back from the mother to 
Thomas Wedgwood, born in 1687, we find nearly 
twenty years more of extra education. Thus, the 
six known grandfathers in this pedigree had a 
total of about fifty years of extra education be- 
fore reproducing. ; 

A similar investigation was made into the an- 
cestries of more than five hundred eminent men, 
of whom Darwin is a fair example. The distri- 
bution of births in these pedigrees was compared 
with the normal distribution of births as it was 
found in superior families of New England stock. 
From this comparison the following diagram was 
produced :— 


~ | CHANCES OF BECOMING EMINENT 
5 12 15 22 25 3 3 4 


AGES OF FATHERS 
Relative chances of becoming eminent, as measured by age of father 
at birth of son. From “Great Men,’’by Redfield. 


That diagram shows that a man’s chances of 
becoming eminent in this world increase uni- 
formly with the increased amount of education 
acquired by the grandfather before reproducing. 
I have published a pamphlet giving the names of 
those eminent men and their pedigrees as far as 
known. I will send a copy of that pamphlet to 
anyone who wants to check over my results, or 
investigate this matter in any way. 

Perhaps the reader wonders whether it is the 
education, per se, or something else which is re- 
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sponsible for superior children coming from older 
parents. We can get a definite and precise 
answer to this by going to the trotting horse. 
There we can find definite records for age both 
with and without trotting education, and we can 
compare the results. That comparison shows 
that we get improvement only from _ highly 
educated horses, and that the uneducated horse 
makes a poor grandfather, no matter what his 
age may be. Those are facts determined from 
official records and published many years ago. 
But there are many persons who do not like to 
have those facts mentioned in public, and who ex- 
press their displeasure by calling any reference to 
them a “dogmatic statement.” Very well, the 
reader can determine the facts for himself from 
the official records, and he will find the job easily 
within the capabilities of an ordinary high school 
student. 

The 2:10 trotters are remarkable animals. By 
going back some ten or fifteen years the list of 
2:10 trotters will be of manageable size and will 
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contain the most remarkable animals—those 
which were evolved most rapidly from animals 
not capable of trotting a mile in three minutes. 
Pedigrees of these animals have been published, or 
the reader can do as I did, write out the pedigrees 
for himself on blanks large enough to contain 
sixty-two “grandfathers” in each pedigree. The 
Index Digest of the Trotting Register gives the 
names and dates of births of those grandfathers, 
and from those dates the reader can figure how 
much time was given in each case for trotting 
education. From the Trotting Register, and 
from horse histories by Wallace, Parlin, Busbey, 
Helm and others he can learn how this time was 
occupied—whether the real grandfathers were 
workers or spent their time idly in the stud. 

If the reader has difficulty in getting any infor- 
mation desired he can address a letter to the edi- 
tor of the Horse World, Buffalo, or the editor of 
the Horse Review, Chicago. Those men are well 
known experts in horse pedigrees and horse his- 
tories, and are very generous in giving assistance. 


IMPROVING THE RURAL SCHOOL: A PROGRAM 
OF PROGRESS 


BY A: P. 


SHIBLEY 


County Superintendent, El Centro, California 


Some one has said: “The rural schools consti- 
tute the most important and puzzling educational 
problem of the present day.” Many people— 
some of them educators—are still trying to effect 
a cure for the ills of our rural schools through 
“first aid remedies,” by wonderful plans for play- 
ground apparatus, school gardens, light from this 
side or that, rearrangement of seating plans, in- 
dividual instruction, the introduction of new 
courses of study and the elimination of other 
things from the course. Any or all of these may 
be really worth while, but I am fully convinced 
that “first aid remedies” will not cure the perma- 
nently ill in any great number of cases. 

Our city and town schools have in the past few 
years made most wonderful strides, and to a very 
great extent we have tried to imitate them in the 
rural schools. But the imitation has been poor; 
first, because the situations are not analogous; 
and second, because the rural schools have had in- 
adequate finances, in comparison with the city 
and town schools, with which to obtain material 
and supplies and teachers specially trained in all 
the various things desired or attempted. 


A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR RURAL TEACHERS 


To further complicate matters, the profession- 
ally trained teachers going into the rural schools 
are trained for teaching grades or subjects in the 
city or town and are usually given inadequate in- 
struction in rural education. In many of the 
training schools giving this instruction in rural 


education, it is given by instructors who are not 
properly trained in the subjects of rural schools 
and rural life—inseparable parts of each other. 
This is not the fault of the instructors, and in 
most cases it is not the fault of the training 
schools, for there has been little to induce per- 
sons of the ability worthy of membership in 
faculties of training schools to stay in rural 
school work long enough to become thoroughly 
trained in the phases of rural education. Some 
of these instructors have been rural born, re- 
ceived their early education in rural schools, 
taken the professional training for grades or sub- 
jects in the cities or towns, and perhaps in 
some cases they have taught a year or more in 
rural schools and then have gone into the city 
schools; and, because of excellence there, the 
training schools have made them instructors in 
education. But during their professional train- 
ing and during their teaching that has gained them 
positions in training teachers, their minds have 
come to work in terms of the city or town schools 
rather than in terms of rural schools and rural 
life. 

Comparatively few of the training schools that 
have secured properly trained and properly skilled 
instructors in rural education have obtained ade- 
quate facilities for teacher training in this phase 
of the work. It is just as necessary that schools 
training teachers for the rural schools have rural 
training schools as it is that they have other kinds 
of training schools, and there is probably more 
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meed of the training school for the rural teacher 
than there is for the city or town teacher. Rural 
‘training schools will be all the better for having 
not only proper buildings, equipments and 
grounds, but rural children and rural life, if pos- 
sible; and, in addition, opportunity to send the 
‘teachers in training into actual rural schools. 


WHY SUPERVISION? 

Adequately trained teachers might seem to be 
a large order in itself, but that is only one of the 
needed remedies to bring about a cure of a per- 
manent effect. Bad is our present policy of 
sending our inexperienced and inadequately 
‘trained young teachers as far away from profes- 
sional help as possible, and then saying to them 
that if they can make good under those condi- 
tions we will give to them positions in the city 
‘or town where they will have fine classrooms in 
strictly modern buildings with all of the con- 
veniences of the architects’ arts, equipped with 
the best of modern teaching appliances, library 
facilities, an abundance of supplies, supervisors in 
the special subjects, principals and superinten- 
dents, as well as fellow teachers to consult with 
and to help plan the work, and then, in addition 
‘to this, we will throw in more pleasant living con- 
ditions, more and varied social life and opportu- 
nities for promotion. Do these young teachers 
strive for these things? Ask the first ten you 
meet, and “dollars to doughnuts” the affirmative 
answer will be given by a very large majority of 
them. Would any business man make such a 
proposition to the employees in any department 
that needed special attention? Hardly. He 
would try to make the opportunities very bright 
in that particular department. But some one 
-asks if the supervision of these schools isn’t the 
particular work of the county superintendents of 
‘schools. Sure, it is. For argument’s sake, let us 
suppose that all county superintendents of schools 
“are very specially qualified for the work of super- 
vising these rural schools. Most of them have 
about enough clerical force, provided they include 
themselves in the clerical force, to carry out the 
work that should be done by such a force, and 
then the supervision of schools is added for good 
measure, and as a consequence neither the cleri- 
cal work nor the. supervision is properly cared 
for; and the legislature usually finds more cleri- 
cal work to add each session. Truly, this added 
work is for a good purpose and is needed, but it 
also serves to eliminate supervision that is really 
vitally essential. 

LIBERAL FINANCIAL POLICY. 

To the large order for adequately trained 
teachers we have now added adequate supervision, 
and that makes a very large order; but, if 
we are to effect a real cure and to make the posi- 
tion of rural teacher sufficiently worth preparing 
for, we must finance these schools so that the 
salary conditions will equal those of the cities or 
towns; so that the buildings and equipment will 
be inviting; so that permanent tenure can be 
secured; so that living conditions are pleasant 
and wholesome—even if teachers’ cottages have 
to be built—and when these things are done we 
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shall need to bring about a real community social 
and school life. This latter can be accomplished 
largely through the efforts of the properly 
trained teachers themselves by means of the civic 
centre, but social leadership requires training in 
itself. 


CONSOLIDATION AND TRANSPORTATION. 

Our order now needs to be enlarged so as to 
include consolidation and its counterpart, trans- 
portation. The benefits of these are so generally 
well known and so generally coming into practice 
that it is unnecessary to discuss them more than 
to express the hope that all school people will busy 
themselves with spreading the glad tidings of 
what they have accomplished in the parts of our 
country where they have been most extensively 
put into practice. 

Lest some may assume that I am only another 
of those persons disposed to decry the rural 
schools, let me say I fully believe in their efficacy. 
I know full well that our country boys and girls 
take splendid rank with the city boys and girls in 
later school life. I fully believe, however, that 
our present school system is one-sided, and far 
more favorable to the urban children. On_ the 
other hand, I believe the open country is the very 
best place in all the world for the education of 
children, and I know country boys and girls are 
entitled to just as good conditions and opportuni- 
ties as any others, and if given equal educational 
facilities with the others, they would outstrip 
them in the race of life. 

My plea is that we provide for the rural 
schools these four things :— 

1. Properly Trained Teachers. 

2. Adequate Supervision. 

3. Adequate Finance. 

4. Consolidation and Transportation. 

And, while we are waiting for the doctor to 
come, we shall continue to apply “first aid reme- 
dies.”—Sierra Educational News. 
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ARMY HYMN 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
[Tune “Old Hundred.”] 
O Lord of Hosts! Almighty King! 
Behold the sacrifice we bring! 
To every arm Thy strength impart, 
Thy spirit shed through every heart! 


Wake in our breasts the living fires, 
The holy faith, that warmed our sires; 
Thy hand hath made our Nation free; 
To die for her is serving Thee. 


Be Thou a pillared flame to show 
The midnight snare, the silent foe; 
And when the battle thunders loud 
Still guide us in its moving cloud. 


God of all Nations! Sovereign Lord! 
In Thy dread name we draw the sword, 
We lift the starry flag on high 

That fills with light our stormy sky. 


From treason’s rent, from murder’s stain, 
Guard Thou its folds till Peace shall reign— 
Till fort and field, till shore and sea, 

Join our loud anthem, Praise to Thee! 
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A SECTION OF PORTLAND’S SCENIC DRIVE, THE COLUMBIA RIVER HIGHWAY 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE OF OFFICE 


The Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure of Office respectfully submit that at the 
session of the Association of American Colleges 
last winter the subject was so comprehensively 
treated that it would seem to be the business of 
the committee now reporting simply to classify 
some of the points which were then made and to 
give a background to the general discussion of the 
subject. 

I. It must first be evident that academic free- 
dom and tenure of office are two distinct ques- 
tions and must be treated independently of each 
other. 

II. In the second place, your committee wish to 
express the conviction that freedom is too often 
confused with individualism. It is possible for in- 
dividual freedom to be purchased at the expense 
of institutional efficiency. It is submitted that 
when a new member is added to an academic 
staff, he, by virtue of the acceptance of the posi- 
tion, is under obligation to recognize that the free- 
dom of the institution must be placed before the 
freedom of the individual. There is believed to 
be no position worth holding in life which has not 
its limitations and limitations seem to multiply 


with the increase of responsibility and dignity. 
These limitations can not always be made clear in 
writing. Sometimes the most important of them 
are easier to feel than to explain. It would seem 
as unnecessary for an institution with a well 
known history, traditions and customs to describe 
in all detail the conditions amid which a new 
member of the staff must work as for a railroad 
corporation to indicate to every new engine which 
it sends out on the road that its business is to 
keep on the track built long since. 

It has been said that the man, to be efficient, 
must always come before the official. Not only 
is this not true in academic life, but it is not true in 
any form of organized activity. Official relation- 
ships form the circle within which individual 
initiative must find room for play, and sufficient 
academic freedom would seem to be granted 
when there is no interference within the circle 
first prescribed of research, thought and _ utter- 
ance. There—and only there—the — individual 
would seem to take precedence of the official. 

Ill. Thinking for a year past over the well 


*Report of the Committee of the Association of American Colleges 
jn session in Chicago, January 11, 1917, 
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known report of the Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, certain outstanding 
facts, at first perhaps overlooked, are now evi- 
dent :— 

(a) That the committee could not, in the na- 
ture of the case, presume to speak for all teachers. 
In practically every institution the main link be- 
tween the board of trustees and the faculty is 
the president, whether he teaches or not; and he 
is distinctly forbidden membership in the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors, though 
there is reason to believe that in some issues 
much has turned on the fact that the executive, 
who was the connecting link between the trus- 
tees and the faculty, was not fully consulted. 

(b) Further, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors expressly excludes certain 
members of the teaching staff who, in many cases, 
may be doing work of as much importance as the 
members of the association. 

Such facts would appear to qualify the repre- 
sentative character of the association. 

IV. There seems, in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, to be some confusion in the public mind 
between the potential administrative and the 
necessary teaching functions of the teaching staff. 
While it may be wise in a big university like Cor- 
nell to place the responsibility on teachers for a 
share in the administrative as well as the teach- 
ing policy of the institution, and while it is true 
that everything should be done to give the 
teachers of an institution increased prestige and 
to take them out of the so-called “hired man” 
class (in which, by the way, college executives 
expect to remain), it must be remembered that 
the Cornell experiment is still, however aus- 
piciously begun, an experiment, and that it by no 
means follows that it would be best for the col- 
lege to follow in the footsteps of the university 
until the experiment there has been thoroughly 
tried. 

It is undoubtedly true that many of the 
worthiest members of the teaching staff usually 
want to be left free to pursue their teaching and 
to make the most of the personal relationship 
with students, and some of them are wise enough 
to know that any considerable share in adminis- 
trative functions would interfere seriously with 
the time required for efficiency in research, teach- 
ing, and the relationships which grow therefrom. 

It was even reported at the meeting of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges last winter that to 
get the best results there must be a sharp division 
in the efficient college between the administrative 
and teaching duties of the executive. No way 
has yet been found in other organized activities 
to do well two things at once, and it is not at all 
certain that the present plan of having the ex- 
ecutive serve as the medium through which the 
trustees, in the main, get the opinion of the 
faculty, is not fraught with fewer difficulties than 
the admission of the faculty, especially in the 
small college where personal relationships are 
more intimately intertwined than in a large insti- 
tution, to participation in administrative councils. 
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No way has yet been found by which a man can 
watch a procession and walk in it at the same 
time. No way has yet been found to play the 
‘cello or the harp and at the same time to direct 
the orchestra. Certainly, the man who is truly 
dedicated to teaching is likely to recognize the im- 
portance of the division of functions and usually 
does not wish to participate, except in the most 
general way, in administration. 

It would seem to be no argument against this 
position that the cure for democracy is more 
democracy; for that, translated into terms of life, 
too often means that the cure for democracy is 
more license. We all have to work in conditions 
prescribed for us and to make the most and best 
of the opportunities lying within those conditions 
would seem more alluring to the right-minded 
man than a more general, more diffuse and more 
distracting distribution of privileges. 

V. Again, it is the opinion of your committee 
that, after analysis of a number of representa- 
tive issues which have arisen in the last few years, 
cases of interference with freedom—even of 
speech—have been comparatively few. The real 
issues have been, ordinarily, those which every 
efficient corporation singles out and deals with 
promptly. They are matters sometimes of tem- 
perament. Incompatibility of temperament in an 
educational institution is as serious a problem as 
in marriage; and since no right-minded corpora- 
tion will make a contract for life with a new 
teacher, divorce in a college would seem to be 
open to few objections provided it be done de- 
cently and in order. There are certainly other 
cases which almost every institution has now and 
then to manage in which what a trustee of Cornell 
once called “vexels” or mischief-makers can 
break the continuity of an institution and set 
back for years its best interests. The very fact 
that “vexels” know that some excellent men in 
responsibile positions sometimes advise that at any 
cost colleges get on with so-called impossible per- 
sons, is a distinct encouragement never given in 
a well organized corporation to mischief-makers 
to embarrass administrative processes. 

Furthermore, it certainly ought to go without 
saying that a professor must, in general, be in 
harmony with the college in which he teaches. A 
man who accepts a position in a college which he 
has reason to believe is a Christian institution 
and who, further, may properly infer that the 
canons of good taste forbid, perhaps, the asking, 
when the contract is made, of intimate personal 
questions about his own religious belief, can 
scarcely assume that freedom of speech includes 
the right either privately to undermine or pub- 
licly to attack Christianity. The man called to 
the average college which believes in monogamy 
as essential in the up-building of student char- 
acter can scarcely expect the college to submit to 
a long judicial process in tardily effecting his re- 
lease if he openly states and on inquiry admits 
that he believes in free love. The man in a civili- 
zation which could not endure for a moment if 
anarchy, as commonly understood, were to be- 


Continued on page 550. 
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SOME PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


BY SARA E. CHASE 


Principal of East District School, Rockville, Conn. 


In discussing material for arithmetic problems 
which would be common to the interests and ex~- 
periences of all of the children Bulletin No. 2 is- 
sued by New York’s Department of Education 
says: “All children buy groceries.” 

To learn just what purchases our children were 
making at grocery and other stores we had the 
fourth grade keep accurate records of the pur- 
chases they made during one month. 

For these records the children were given 
notebooks planned and prepared by the eighth 
grade, according to the following diagram :— 


Date. Purchases, Cost. Change. 


On each day of the month the first few min- 
utes of the arithmetic period were used for re- 
cording the purchases of that morning and of the 
preceding night. 

On the day that the children began these 
records we found that several could not tell how 
much change they had received, although they 
could tell the cost of the purchases and the 
amount they had given the clerk. They had to 
have considerable help before they could deter- 
mine just what change they should have received. 
During the latter part of the month there was a 
big improvement in this respect which may have 
been due to closer attention given to the change 
received in order to be able to record it, but which 
was probably due, in part, to the drill given each 
day on problems involving such purchases as they 
were making, and dealing with such amounts of 
money as they were using. 

Following is a copy of a page in one of the 
children’s books. The vacant lines separate the 
purchases made at different stores or at different 
times. This page shows that on November 27 
this child bought a broom, a bag of flour, and a 
bag of salt, paying the clerk $2.25 and receiving 
as change $.20. .These were the articles bought 
at one trip to the store. The page shows the 
purchases of four other trips. 


Money 
Date. Purchases. Cost. Given. Change, 
November 27. 1 broom............ 45 
1 bag of flour..... 1.50 
1 bag of salt...... 10 $2.25 $.20 
November 28. 3 lbs. of sugar..... 25 
1 lb. of coffee..... 25 
2 pieces of candy.. O01 75 24 
November 29. 1 box of stove 
blacking ........ 05 50 45 
December 1. 2 oranges......-... 06 
2 bottles of soda.. 10 
|b. of candy.... 10 30 04 


ARTICLES PURCHASED BY FOURTH GRADE 
CHILDREN DURING ONE MONTH. 


1. apples (2) 4. butter (30) 
2. almond flavoring 5. broom 
3. bread ( 6. bologna (8) 


7. beans (6) 72. necktie (2) 
8. bananas (4) 73. oil (29) 
9. baking powder (2) 74. onions (3) 
10. book 75. oysters 
11. ball of string 76. oranges (6) 
12. bacon 77. oatmeal 
13. blouse 78. potatoes (11) 
14. crackers ail 79. pins 
15. clams (2) 80. pickles (4) 
16. chimney 81. peas 
17. cheese (2) 82. pork 3 
18. cookies (8) 83. pie % 
19. cans of corn (3) 84. pictures (2) 
20. cake (17) 85. peaches (2) 
21. crullers (3) 86. peanuts (2) 
22. cream puffs (4) 87. pepper 
23. cocoa 88. powder naphtha (2) 
24. cinnamon 89. powder, Japo 
> powder, tooth 
. chicory . parcel post 3 
27. coffee 6) 92. pop corn 3 
28. corn starch 6) 93. pattern 
29. cream of wheat 94. newspaper (15) 
30. chalk 95. prunes 
31. cranberries 96. pan 
32. codfish 97. peanut butter (2) 
33. catchup 98. pencil 
34. coat 99. raisins (2) 
35. collar 100. rice (4) 
36. cleanser, Dutch, 101. rubbers (2) 
octogon 102. ribbon (3) 
37. carrots (2) 103. rolls 
38. candy (50) 104. Rexall tickle 
39. doughnuts (27) stopper 
40. dates 105. sugar (28) 
41. doll 106. soup meat (12) 
42. eggs (18) 107. steak, Hamburg (8) 
43. eraser (2 108. steak, short 
44. flour é 109. steak, round (3) 
45. frankfurts 7 110. soap (12) 
46. gum 111. soup in cans (3) 
47. grapes 112. snow buoy 
48. gloves 113. shoes, mending (3) 
49. ham pressed (5) 114. shoe, lacing 
50. ham boiled (2) 115. shoe, blacking 
51. liver (2) 116. shoes (2) 
52. headache tablets 117. salt” 
53. ice cream 118. stove blacking 
54. karo 119. soda, bottled 
. lar 13 l. stamps 
57. lamb 122. (5) 
58. lemons (4) 123. salt pork (3) 
59. handkerchief (3) 124. sausage 
60. milk in bottles (12) 125. screws 
61. milk condensed (2) 126. Uneeda biscuits (2) 
62. molasses (4) 127. veal loaf 
63. matches (7) 128. vinegar 
64. mince meat (3) 129. tobacco (3) 
65. mustard 130. turpentine 
66. meat to stew (4) 131. tablet (9) 
67. mutton 132. towels 
68. needles 133. tea 
69. nabiscos 134. thread 
70. nuts (3) 135. walnuts (2 
71. notebook 136. yeast (a 


; Note: The figures at the right tell the number of 
times the article was purchased. No figure is given if 
the article was purchased but once. 

A summary of the children’s records showed 
that during the month the 28 children of the class 
had been to stores to make purchases 395 times. 
They had bought 136 different articles, had 
handled $219.95, and had charged goods amount- 
ing to $21.99. Five children had handled over 
$20 during the month. Fifteen times the change 
received had amounted to more than a dollar, and 
six times it had amounted to more than five dol- 


Continued on page 549, 
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GLORY OF THE KINDERGARTEN 

The International Kindergarten Union met in 
Boston, May 7 to 12, and no body of educators 
ever did more in proportion to their number for 
Boston than did these noble women. 

But so far as we could learn no word was said 
about the greatest glory of the kindergarten. Of 
course it was implied in many addresses, but it 
was never once heralded as the great message of 
this truly wonderful body of educators. 

The kindergarten is the only phase of educa- 
tion that is not in the line of preparedness for the 
next year. It is the only place in the whole 
scheme of education that is preparing the child for 
life out of school. 

The one mission of the first grade is to make 
sure that the child is prepared for the second; in 
the second that he is prepared for the third; in 
the third for the fourth; in the fourth for the 
fifth; in the fifth for the sixth; in the sixth for 
the junior high; in the junior high for the senior 
high; in the senior high for the junior college ; in 
the junior college for the senior college; in the 
senior college for the university; in the university 
for the occupation, profession, trade, or calling for 
which his university course “prepared” him. 
The efficiency of every teacher in a traditional 
system is the preparedness of pupils or students 
for the next thing. 

The one complaint which superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and first grade teachers make is that the 
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kindergarten does not “prepare” children for the 
first grade. 

There is never a convention of the I. K. U. that 
an effort is not made by some “wing” of the 
Union, or by some intense superintendent, to have 
Froebel’s Kindergarten Americanized to “pre- 
pare” little children for the primary grades. 

The glory of the kindergarten is that it is not 
a part of the “Preparing” machine. 

All educational reform except that of the “Sur- 
veys” is to eliminate the “preparing” process. 
From Payson Smith in New England to John H. 
Francis of Los Angeles-Columbus, the reform 
element is trying to give a touch of real life to 
every grade. Which means that at last there is 
a real movement to kindergartenize the American 
school system. 

In the midst of this there is the traditional ele- 
ment trying to petrify the kindergarten. Which 
will win? 


THE BUDGET SYSTEM 


No one phase of twentieth century reform is 
more significant than the adoption of a budget 
system in city, county and state finances. It has 
been the rule with many officials, as in the case of 
one county in California, to dump all moneys re- 
ceived into one common hopper and for the treas- 
urer to pay out of the treasury any bills approved 
by the county supervisors without regard to the 
source of the supply. Without any suspicion of 
dishonesty on the part of any officials more than 
a million dollars have been expended, upon the ap- 
proval of the supervisors, beyond any appropria- 
tions made. The departments that were economi- 
cally administered furnished the funds for depart- 
ments not so administered. It is currently be- 
lieved that the school funds of the county bore 
about eighty per cent. of the various over-drafts. 

In the case of one state the state superinten- 
dent, in asking for budget basis, says :— 

“From the agricultural and manual training 
fund alone, I find that there was paid for mileage, 
clerk hire, salaries, traveling expense, postage, 
printing, supplies and miscellaneous, the sum of 
$4,849. From the normal training fund in the 
high school I find that for salaries, traveling ex- 
pense, mileage, clerk hire, postage, printing, 
telegrams, lectures at the university summer 
school and reverting to state treasury appro- 
priations for 1913; also a deficit from the exami- 
nation department paid out of the normal train- 
ing fund, the sum total of $11,688. By placing 
this department on the budget basis, it will have a 
certain amount set opposite each item that can be 
expended for such and such expense and the de- 
partment will not be able to transfer money from 
one department to another, thus establishing a 
true financial basis for the conducting of the af- 
fairs of this office.” 

Every superintendent—city, county, and state, 
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—should insist upon a budget basis. This applies 
equally to the United States Bureau of Education. 
Everywhere the budget basis is the only “safety 
first” system. 


NEW CHICAGO CODE 

It is surprising that Chicago could secure any 
reform legislation in view of the intense rivalry of 
various interests in that city. 

A few big things have been accomplished. The 
size of the Board of Education has been reduced 
to eleven. The term of service is five years. 
The superintendent has a term of four years. 
These reforms are well worth while. It is to be 
hoped that the legislature will adopt the vocational 
education bill prepared by a committee of con- 
ference representing the Commercial Club, the 
Federation of Labor, and educators represented 
by W. B. Owen. 

The appointment of Jacob M. Loeb as first to be 
named by the Mayor for the new Board of Educa- 
tion was a great personal triumph, as the cam- 
paign against his reappointment was as bitter as 
any we have known. It was a definite endorse- 
ment by the Mayor and the approving city council 
of Mr. Loeb’s heroic leadership of the old Board. 
“Five years more of Loeb” will not be relished by 
a considerable body of Chicagoans, but it is 
equally gratifying to another large body of citizens. 
Both interests would not be satisfied with either 
his appointment or rejection. Both factions were 
intensely in earnest. It is simply the victory of the 
Loeb wing of citizens. 


PROGRESS WITH PEACE 

J. M. Gwinn, superintendent of New Orleans, 
has achieved the near-impossible by becoming the 
superintendent of a conventional, traditional, an- 
cient American city, introducing modern princi- 
ples by modern methods and after seven years 
being unanimously re-elected for four years more. 

It is not easy for a man who has been a pro- 
gressive normal school teacher, who has trained 
as an expert at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to do his first superintendency in a large 
city and put in modern ideals from a normal 
school and teachers’ college and yet keep such per- 
sonal and professional poise as to have the loyalty 
of the teaching force, of the public and of the 
Board of Education, so that a four-year unani- 
mous election can follow seven years of service. 

That he has kept the progressive faith is demon- 
strated in the fact that the most progressive uni- 
versity departments of education in the North seek 
him for the presentation of progressive educa- 
tional ideals in their summer sessions. 

It is most gratifying that there is this demon- 
stration of the possibility of such an achievement. 


ALL HONOR TO WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin comes out of the column of politics 
in education. State Superintendent C. P. Cary, 
after eleven years of service, has been re-elected 
for four years with no opposing candidate in the 
field. 


Four years ago he was re-elected by 40,000 after 
a vigorous and expensive anti-Cary campaign, and 
this year there seems to have been no one willing 


to make an “anti” race nor anyone ready to finance 


such a campaign. 


The beauty of it is that Mr. Cary has never low- 
ered his flag, has never tried to conciliate the 
enemy, and has never expended money for re- 
election. He has two significant advantages. The 
_common people” believe he is their friend, and 
it is a great advantage now to have been ‘asso- 
ciated in the public mind with an office. 

Under a convention system he would have been 
retired in Wisconsin after two terms, but the peo- 
ple have no prejudices against a long term 

Congratulations to Mr. Cary, greater congratu- 


lations to Wisconsin i 
» greatest congratulations f 
the present political system. 


HENRY HOUCK 


_ The death of Hon. Henry Houck, at his home 
in Lebanon, Pennsylvania, on March 13, 1917, at 
the age of eighty-one, removed from his family and 
friends one of the most beloved men in his state 
and personally ke was one of our dearest friends. 
There never was and there will never be another 
Henry Houck. He was the personification of 
sunshine. He was the embodiment of good cheer. 
He was loyalty raised to the nth power. He was 
second only to John B. Gough among Americans 
as a genius and master in the telling of a story 
on the lecture platform. He was the noblest 
friend of the humblest teachers. He was in public 
office in Pennsylvania for more than a third of a 
century and he never had a rival candidate for any 
position he ever held. Our columns have spoken 
his praises often during his life and we can say 
no more at his death, 


NEW TEXAS NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Texas is to have four new state normal schools: 
one at Commerce, one at Alpine, and two un- 
located in East Texas and in South Texas. The 
Commerce school purchase price is $80,000, 
Alpine appropriation $200,000, East Texas and 
South Texas $300,000 each. 

We can recall no other instance in which any 
governor -has had an opportunity to sign four leg- 
islative bills creating four state normal schools 
carrying appropriations of $880,000. In addition 
to this Governor Ferguson has had the honor of 
signing a bill for the creation of a Western State 
A. and M. College with an appropriation of half 
a million,-and, better yet, of an added million dol- 
lars for rural school improvement. 

This means special appropriations of nearly 
$2,500,000 for the schools of Texas, by one Legis- 
lature with the approval and support of her Gov- 
ernor. If there has ever been anything equal to 
this when one considers the range from the 
smallest rural schools, the training of teachers, 
and the improvement of scientific agriculture, we 
fail to recall it. 
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KEITH TO PENNSYLVANIA 

John A. H. Keith of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, will 
succeed James E. Ament as principal of the In- 
diana, Pennsylvania, State Normal School. No 
other school, except that at Greeley, Colorado, 
has been as tempting a proposition as this. The 
fact that Dr. Ament remained a year after he re- 
signed gave the board of trustees ample time to 
canvass the field, and they have passed in review 
every available man who came to their attention. 
They have said to every applicant that they would 
be pleased to receive credentials and a personal 
visit. Mr. Keith was high man among the non- 
elect at Greeley, which gave him prestige at In- 
diana, Pennsylvania. No board has ever been 
more courteous in its treatment of candidates or 
more deliberate in its choice. Mr. Keith has 
been a great success at Oshkosh, and has ranked 
high among the notably strong men of Wiscon- 
sin. The Wisconsin Normal School regents of- 
fered to make his salary $6,000 if he would remain 
at Oshkosh. He will give Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
a great administration. 


a 


EMPHASIZING BIBLE STUDY 

The boys of junior and senior high school age 
in Marshalltown, Lowa, are doing unusual work 
in Bible study during the winter months. 
About eighty of the older boys have met at the 
Y. M. C. A. during the noon hour each Wednes- 
day for Bible study. A lunch was served at 
12.15 at a cost of fifteen cents each and the 
boys met immediately thereafter for study. The 
higher class was directed by the coach of the 
local high school. The lower noon class has 
used “Campaign of Friendship” as a_ text. 
Marshalltown has the distinction of having the 
largest Bible class for high school boys in the 
state. The 119 boys of junior high school age 
and a little younger met at an early supper 
hour for their classes. The studies are directed 
by the boys’ secretary. The younger boys have 
a meal served at ten cents. The interest in all 
lines of Bible study is keen, and the boys feel 
they are receiving courses which are most prac- 
tical in solving the problem of daily life. Eight 
elder high school boys are taking special physi- 
cal and Bible courses for physical directors. 


> 


REAL PATRIOTISM 

The Los Angeles Times has this to say edi- 
torially :— 

“Students of the Van Nuys High School have 
plowed up their athletic field and are planting it 
to beans. That is the sacrifice sublime! How- 
ever, the youngsters will get plenty of exercise in 
attending to the bean crop and they will have the 
added satisfaction of knowing that they are doing 
something more admirable than kicking one 
another in the shins.” 


REMARKABLE PENSION FEATURE 
The new New York City pension bill has an in- 
teresting feature. If a teacher retires before be- 
ing pensioned every cent she has paid in will be 
returned to her with four per cent. compound in- 
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terest. In case of death before being pensioned 
the heirs will have the full amount paid in plus 
four per cent. compound interest. 


Portland will have nineteen large auditoriums 
ready for the conventions, and any one of them is 
within five minutes’ walk of the new Municipal 
Auditorium, where the central meeting will be 
held. Five of these auditoriums are in an area of 
three city blocks. Eighteen auditoriums is the 
largest number ever offered by any other city. 


The talk of annulling the arrangements for the 
July meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion never had any standing officially or with any 
persons prominent in the Association. On the 


contrary there is every reason why the meeting 
should be held. 


Omaha has honored herself as well as J. H. 
Beveridge, of Council Bluffs, by electing him 
superintendent. In these days it is quite rare 
for a large city to take a superintendent from an 


adjoining city. One prophet has honor in his own 
community. 


Every state seems to be as intelligent and as 
earnest as every other one in the mobilization of 
school boys for farm work patriotically, but cer- 
tainly none has surpassed Massachusetts in uni- 


versality or efficiency of plans for such mobiliza- 
tion. 


Robert J. Fuller, director for Massachusetts, 
has a fine excursion scheduled for the meeting of 
the National Education Association at Portland, 
and will accompany the excursion. For particu- 
lars write him at North Attleboro, Massachusetts. 


This is a good time to push for the enrollment 
of every school in your city for membership in the 
National Education Association, providing thereby 
for the Volume of Proceedings in every school. 


The New York Legislature passed Mr. Fine- 
gan’s township bill, which is one of the best steps 
forward of the year. It was a bill not at all to the 
liking of the reactionaries. 


The death of Dr. E. Harlow Russell, formerly 
principal of the Worcester State Normal School, 
recalls the enthusiasm there was over Child Study 
once upon a time. 


Twin Falls, Idaho, leads the raising race. All 
stores open an hour later every morning, that 
their clerks may have gardens and time to take 
care of them. 


Dr. Frank E. Spaulding was elected superin- 
tendent of Cleveland on May 8, as agreed upon in 
late January. 

So far as our observation goes the actual at- 
tendance at Portland will be exceptionally large. 


Alfred Holbrook was the man who established 
the normal school at Lebanon, Ohio. 


College men are patriotic to the limit in every 
state in the Union. 


Pull weeds and swat flies as a patriotic duty. 
N. E. A., Portland, Oregon, July 7-14, 
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SOME PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


Continued from page 545. 


lars. All but 33 of the 395 errands had been 
done in a grocery store or a meat market. These 
33 times were distributed as follows :— : 

7 at a book store. 

5 at a men’s furnishing store. 

6 at a dry goods store. 

5 at the post office. 

4 at a drug store. 

4 at a shoe store. 

2 at a hardware store. 

The list of different things bought is here given. 
The figure after an article tells the number of 
times it was purchased. 

If nothing else justified the time spent in keep- 
ing the records, the excellent drill they gave the 
children in writing dollars and cents, and the real 
need they presented for learning to spell com- 
mon words did justify it. 

Questions asked Grades V., VI., VII, and VIII 
showed that these children had made similar pur- 
chases within the last month. The majority of 
their purchases, too, had been made in grocery 
stores, but drug stores, hardware stores and the 
post office had received more trade from them 
than from the younger children. 

Such purchases as these call for a knowledge 
of, and an ability to make intelligent use of the 
knowledge of the peck, quart, pint, gallon, yard, 
dozen, and pound. They also call for the ability 
to multiply and subtract without a pencil, and 
without seeing written figures. 

To see whether the children could make intel- 
ligent use of the tables of measures usually 
learned in each grade, and several times each 
year, and to see whether they could reckon the 
amount of their purchases and the change they 
should receive the following problems were given 


in Grades V, VI, VII, and VIII :— 


Per cent. of class that failed. 
V. VI. VIL. VIIT. 


1. When lemons are 40c a 71 80 52 30 
dozen, how much will you have 
to pay for 3 lemons? 

2. Butter is 42c a _ pound. 30 45 17 4 
How much should you give the 
clerk for a pound and a half? 

3. Kerosene is 12c a gallon. 30 56 24 5 
How much would 2 quarts 
cost? 

4. Potatoes are $250 a 85 81 30 34 
bushel. What is the price of a 
peck? 

5. You need 27 inches of rib- 83 75 74 34 
bon. It is 24c a yard. How 
much will the clerk ask you 
for it? 

6. How much would 4 yards 24 44 40 7 
of this ribbon cost? 

7. If you bought a cake of 32 30 15 9 
yeast for 2c, a loaf of bread for 
10c, and a cake of soap for 5c, 
and gave the clerk 50c, what 
change should he give you? 

8. Your mother gave you 50c 61 60 63 #30 
to spend for fruit. You found 
oranges marked 40c a dozen. 
How many could you get? 

9. The bananas were 2a 63 44 63 #430 
doze. How many of them 
could you get? 


10. The apples were marked 56 56 30 9 
2 for 5c. How many wovld 
your 50c buy? 

ll. The grapefruit were 2 for 20 60 18 


a quarter. How many could 
you get? 

12. It your purchases 40 4 26 5 
amounted to 17c, how much 
change slouvld you get from 
a dollar bill: 

13. If the purchases came to 46 41 22 23 
32c and you gave 50c? 

14. If your purchases came 44 41 30 14 
to 63c and you gave the clerk 
three quarters: 

15. If the purchases cost lle 27 20 7 14 
and you gave a quarter? 


Each child was given a slip of paper and asked 
to write his grade, his name, and the figures 1-15 
as the diagram indicates. 

The problems were read to the chil- 


Grade VI dren. They wrote their answers af- 
John Day ter the proper numbers. They were 
asked to do the problems in their 
heads. 

| en The figures given at the right of 
ae ee the problems show the per. cent. of 
eee each class that failed to give correct 
answers. 

ae These per cents. seem to show a de- 
cided need for some work that will 
make the tables of measures tools 
aaa that can be used today instead of fig-~ 
_. Ee ures to recite glibly in a certain order 
eee until forgotten to be relearned to be for- 
gotten. Surely measuring to measure, 
ee if no better reason can be found, and 
tina ss measuring by every child would be bet- 


ter than any amount of memorized 
tables, reduction of denominate numbers, and text- 
book problems. 


The per cents. after problems 7, 12, 13 and 14 
show a need for drill in adding and subtracting num- 
bers less than 100 when no figures are seen, a need 
we cannot hope to meet by adding and subtracting 
pages of four column numbers. 


MUSIC FOR THE MASSES RATHER THAN 
FOR THE CLASSES 


BY ESTHER HARNEY 


A defender has arisen, within the city’s walls, 
of the present system of teaching music in the 
public schools of Boston. Radically differing 
from other views on the subject, especially those 
of the advisory committee appointed to investi- 
gate music conditions in the schools by the school 
committee of the city of Boston, Frank E. Doyle, 
a teacher of vocal music with a studio at Steinert 
Hall, claims that music and manual training are 
the most efficiently taught subjects in the gram- 
mar schools of today. 

“If I have an opinion as to the teaching of 
music in the schools it is not only as a musician 
but also as a taxpayer and citizen of Boston and 
as the parent of children using these schools,” 
stated Mr. Doyle. “Our educational affairs have 
too often been directed by those who do not need 
to use the public schools or will not use them. It 
is human nature to know what is best for other 
people’s children; like the man in George Ade’s 
play, who was president of the society for the 
proper bringing up of children. When asked how 
many children he had he replied: ‘People having 
children are not allowed to belong to this society.’ 
I do not say that the committee in question is so 
made up, but it is very unlike Boston if it is not 
so. 
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“I, for one, do not believe that any investigation 
was necessary. The city has among its em- 
ployees men well trained in music who have vast 
experiences with children to their credit. They 
should have been heard from, if an investigation 
was necessary, I believe. With all due respect to 
the ability and disinterestedness of the advisory 
board, I think that the school board erred in going 
into the matter at all, and then went into it the 
wrong way. Music and manual training stand 
highest in efficiency among the subjects taught in 
the grammar schools of today. In other respects 
children are not as well off as they were twenty- 
five years ago. Their handwriting, spelling and 
arithmetic will not bear comparison with the high 
standard in these subjects of the previous genera- 
tion. 

“The modern system of teaching music used 
today has evolved after thirty years’ study. 
Under the old system, which held back sight read- 
ing until after the fourth grade, it was found too 
late after that grade to start sight reading. ~The 
boys and girls of twenty-five years ago did not 
make a musical generation. But the boys and 
girls of today should make a more musically edu- 
cated generation. 

“I have handled the product of the public 
schools in seven nationalities. Many’ of these 
young people have had no musical advantages ex- 
cept those given in the public schools. I find the 
public school graduates with minds open, intelli- 
gent, with an application and an appreciation of 
music that makes a comparison with the young 
people who have had no training appallingly to 
their credit.” 

Quoting a study of systems made by T. P. Gid- 
dings, supervisor of music in Minneapolis, Minn., 
Mr. Doyle pointed out the fact that the futility 
of too early beginning and the non-success of too 
late beginning of the reading of music has long 
been recognized and that supervisors have almost 
universally agreed upon rote singing for the first 
grade and beginning sight singing with the second 
grade. The material called for the rote song 
book, he emphasized, is made up of folk songs 
entirely. The weakest part of the book is the 
small amount of material, offering a course of 
thirty songs in three years; that is ten songs a year. 
Mr. Giddings, according to Mr. Doyle, believes 
that the advisory committee have failed in their 
work for two reasons: First, too little material; 
and second, two years too much spent in rote 
singing. 

“After all,” continued Mr. Doyle, “our public 
schools offer the only opportunity for cultural ad- 
vantages to many of our boys and girls. I be- 
lieve that the new changes made by this com- 
mittee, unconsciously and unintentionally to be 
sure, will crowd out the musical advantages in 
the schools. We are gradually building up a 
caste system, I believe, in our public schools. The 
children of the poor are known by their educa- 
tion; the children of the wealthy by their culture. 
The children of the poor have their only chance 
to learn music in the public schools. They have 
been given this chance by the former system, If 
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a change is to be made, I believe that it should be 
brought about at a national conference of super- 
visors and authorities in music; for Boston 
schools lead the country and any of its changes 
have a wider bearing than the immediate local 
effect.”—Boston Traveler. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE OF 
OFFICE 


Continued from page 544. 


come the order of the day, can hardly expect any 
college to detain him overlong if he were unde- 
niably guilty of pleading for the validity of an- 
archy. A college—it is sometimes forgotten—is 
first of all a teaching institution and after that a 
research laboratory. Its supreme business is to 
make worthy character. In consequence, some 
of the perfervid pleas for so-called freedom of 
speech appeal more to one’s sense of humor than 
to one’s sense of fair play. 

If, as has been claimed, now and then an execu- 
tive has been autocratic enough to try both to save 
his institution from a great peril and to set a mis- 
guided associate right where there was no ques- 
tion of the facts, a close investigation of the case 
will usually disclose, it is believed, motives free 
from guile, a high sense of responsibility, the 
proper desire to prevent notoriety or a_ public 
scandal, and that belief in the fundamental in- 
tegrity of human nature which sometimes 
prompts an executive to assume that one who is 
indisputably a hurt to the institution will co- 
operate with him in trying to secure, without 
harm either to the institution or to the individual, 
a cancellation of the contract, with the prospect 
of doing better somewhere else. 

In addition, it can scarcely be doubted that a 
member of an academic staff owes at least a small 
measure of consideration to his chief who, for the 
time at any rate, represents the college and who, 
not infrequently, has nominated or recommended 
the appointment of the incumbent, and stands as 
far as possible between him and the ill that fol- 
lows the mistakes a new teacher may not dis- 
creditably make while he is learning how to do 
his work. 

If there is prompt encouragement in any insti- 
tution for any teacher who happens to develop a 
grievance, just or unjust, to break up the combi- 
nation either by going round the executive to in- 
dividual members of the board of trustees, or by 
hindering in any way the processes of administra- 
tion, government is at an end and the institution 
can better afford to let go an occasional member 
of the staff, even though, as was said by a trustee 
of one of the best colleges in the country, “The 
executive is not always right,” than to change 
presidents every year or two. 

Since your committee regard it as their duty to 
speak frankly, they would like to add also that 
there are enough cases known to the educational 
world in which executives have saved institutions 
from scandal, graft, and other grave evils by 
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prompt action, even at great personal risk, to jus- 
tify what is commonly recognized in the great 
world of organized activity as a necessary respon- 
sibility for any executive to bear. Every execu- 
tive owes, of course, his first allegiance to the 
corporation as a whole and will be judged by the 
trend of his administration; but if he is not to be 
allowed in exceptional circumstances to exercise 
the same initiative as the general of an army, if 
he must take certain delicate and difficult ques- 
tions into the open and at peril to reputations dis- 
cuss them in detail with the faculty, or even trus- 
tees, it is manifest that colleges must inevitably 
give over the present form of administration and 
plunge into the unknown field of the commission 
form of educational activity. 

Your committee understand that general poli- 
cies belong to the trustees. They understand that 
the number and range of appointments, the scale 
and advancement of salaries, the distribution of 
funds among different objects, are the business 
of trustees; but they still insist that the presi- 
dency of a college is the outgrowth of the same 
demand that brought into being the long term and 
powerful chairmanship of boards and _ corpora- 
tions. To executives it has been found wise to 
give ample power limited less by specific checks 
than by a general understanding. 

It must, therefore, never be forgotten that 
there are sometimes among teachers or students 
“vexels” who would purposely destroy, tempo- 
rarily at least, that spirit of general co-operation 
on which efficiency depends if they thought there- 
by they could bring about a change of administra- 
tion. This ought to ensure to an executive the 
steady support of his combination over a suffi- 
ciently long term to try out policies and get actual 
if not always tangible results. 

These, and similar facts, your committee be- 
lieve it is the duty of the Association of Ameri- 
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can Colleges to face frankly and not to be misled 
by any careless thinking about democracy or by 
the ambition of “vexels” to shake and change 
what may not be the best, but is, perhaps, the best 
obtainable in the circumstances. 

With respect to tenure of office, it would seem 
adequate to call attention to two simple facts :— 

1. The American Association of University 
Professors have evidently confused the place 
element with status. They wish college profes- 
sors to be responsible, not, as they say, to laymen, 
but only to their own fellow-craftsmen. They 
wish, perhaps, such an excellent organization as 
the American Association of University Profes- 
sors to determine whether a professor is to have 
professional standing or not. No one disputes 
this point. In fact, concerning some of the is- 
sues which have arisen in the last few years, it is 
well known that there has been informal, if not 
formal, agreement among many college professors 
that the real trouble was not the action of the cor- 
poration or the executive thereof, but the profes- 
sional unfitness of some members of the teaching 
profession. This needs no discussion. Your 
committee is in entire agreement with ali others 
in this matter. It would gladly leave to profes- 
sors the determination of the professional stand- 
ing of their fellows. But there is a bigger ques- 
tion and that is: Shall any association of univer- 
sity or college professors compel a corporation to 
retain in office for an indefinite time one who is 
manifestly unfit for that particular place, though 
he may fit well into another place? 

When it is said that laymen have no right to 
pass on the question of professional standing, 
laymen—by whom are meant, of course, college 
presidents and trustees—may well reply that if 
any association of university or college profes- 
sors will always decide for them who are entirely 
worthy of holding positions, who will fit snugly 
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into every place, it would be easier to make a 
wise choice of a teacher for a particular position. 
Corporations would have some insurance against 
those mistakes in’ judgment which are largely due 
to the readiness of human nature to write 
obituary laudations that may speed the misfit and 
that make parting sweet sorrow. Every corpora- 
tion must have a final authority, and your com- 
mittee believe that the final authority with regard 
to the engaging or retention of teachers should be 
—not the students or alumni or even the faculty, 
except where there is a perfect agreement among 
all in any way concerned—but the trustees acting 
in conjunction with the president as the body 
legally responsible to the entire constituency of 


‘the college. 


But while all this is true, it is also true that 
presidents and trustees ought to be always wise 
and patient and kindly and to suffer even fools 
as gladly as they can for as long a time as will not 
jeopardize the institution. And yet presidents 
and trustees are human beings, and “to err is 
human.” 

Further, as rapidly as possible, in conjunction 
with a committee thoroughly representative of 
the faculty and not an individual member of the 
faculty constituting himself a representative of 
the faculty, or by political expertness getting him- 
self chosen as such a representative, faculty changes 
should be made, in general, by the trustees only 
after careful consideration and with all the inter- 
ests in mind. Much will be gained as time passes 
by following the Haverford plan of indicating, 
after a consultation between trustees and faculty, 
the terms of tenure of office. But it is doubtful if 
all institutions can immediately follow the ex- 
ample set by Haverford. Meanwhile, they must 
do the best they can, giving a sense of security to 
teachers, but at the same time not unmindful that 
rarely does a teacher give the institution which 
he serves any sense of security or consider. the 
larger interests of an institution if he has a chance 
to go to a wider field of usefulness at a greater 
salary. In fact, many an educational position is 
used—no one will deny—as a stepping stone to 
self-promotion, sometimes shamelessly. Re- 
sponsibilities are reciprocal. They are not one- 
sided. Plain truths must be faced. Conditions 
as they are must be met, and presidents and trus- 
tees must, while they are trying to do justice to 
the individual members of the staff, also take into 
account those larger considerations of the good 
of the institution as a whole which are often put 
aside by an individual, but which they must in- 
variably set first if they would be wo/thy of their 
trust. 


PRESIDENT W. F. Stocum, of Colorado, 
Presipent L. P. Powett, of Hobart, 
Presipent R. L. Ketty, of Earlham, 


Committee. 
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PLACE-NAMES, LANDMARKS OF HISTORY, 
IN THE WEST-EUROPEAN WAR 
ZONE—(II.) 


BY JOEL N. ENO, A. M. 


Dalmatia, an Austrian province on_ the 
Adriatic sea; from Albanian dalmion, sheep pas- 
ture. Danube, Celtic Dan-abhe, violent water. 
Dover, England, through Latin Dubrae, from a 
British word cognate with old Welsh dubr, river, 
Dunkirk, for French Dunkerque, church on the 
dune or sand-hill. Durazzo, port in Albania, 
Greek Durrachion, bad breakers. Dusseldorf, 
near the Netherlands, in Germany, means village 
on the Dussel river. 

France, land of the Franks, a confederation of 
tribes having some points of character and lan- 
guage resembling the Low Germans, but more 
nearly akin to the High Germans. No “Franks” 
are in the list of tribes in Tacitus’ Germania; and 
little or nothing is heard of them until the reign 
of Gordian III (238-244 A. D.); though “Francia” 
is found a little earlier in the “Charta Peutin- 
geria,” occupying on a map a strip on the eastern 
bank of the Rhine from opposite Coblenz to the 
sea, in two chief divisions; the Sicambri or 
Salian Franks on the Isala, now Yssel river, and 
the Ripuarian on the Rhine. The Salian Franks 
passed into Gaul 400-420 A. D. and founded the 
kingdom of the Franks in the northern part, to 
which was added Neustria in 486, and Aquitaine 
in 507, to form Francia, which included most of 
what is now France; Burgundy, which included 
southeastern France and Switzerland being added 
in 532. Charlemagne possessed from northern 
Spain to Schleswig-Holstein, and up the Elbe and 
the Saale, and thence southeastward to the 
Adriatic; the Bohemians, Moravians, and Sorbs, 
Wilzians, and Abodrites, Slavic nations east of 
his possession, to the Oder, were tributary to him. 

Germany, or Germania, is no name given by 
the people to whom the name Germani was 
given; Grimm, one of the highest authorities, says 
the name was given by the Gauls bordering on 
them, and is cognate with the Geelic gairn, shout, 
especially a _battle-cry. The tribes inhabiting 
Germany had no common name recognized by 
themselves; but it is on record that the tribe who 
met the Romans at the Rhine and to whom the 
name Germani was first applied by them were 
afterwards known as the Tungri, who pushed in- 
to what is now Belgium, and have left their 
memorial in the town of Tongres, north of Liege. 
The Germani did not include the Saxons nor the 
Frisians nor the Scandinavians, from which 
three sprang the people of England and of the 
larger part of Scotland; the Frisians were not 
conquered until after the settlement in England; 
being added to the territory of Francia in 734; 
the Saxons fought stubbornly, and their land was 
taken by piecemeal in 777, 785, 797, and 804; 
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and armies in order to exist must be fed, and he 


who produces the necessities of life, under present circumstances, is aiding his country and will 
be counted with its patriots—Emanuel L. Philipp, Governor of Wisconsin. 
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Holstein and southern Schleswig was taken in 
810; this was the northern limit of the Carolingian 
possessions, and the “Holy Roman Empire” of 


the Germans, which succeeded its eastern divi- 
sion, 


PLAIN TALK 


The following circul i 

Everywhere, U. S. A. 

Dear Teachers: Perkins County wants about fifty first 
grade rural teachers for the coming year. Terms will be, 
on an average, about eight months in length; wages in 
most cases $60 a month to start. In a few _ instances 
teachers with experience and a satisfactory record can 
start at slightly higher wages. There are rural positions 
in the county paying as much as $75 for exceptional 
workers. 

We want real teachers and hard workers; topnotchers, 
mentally, morally and physically. For teachers who can 
qualify there is an unusual opportunity. If you enjoy 
work, if accomplishment gives you pleasure, if you are 
willing to give more service than that for which you are 
paid, if you are not afraid of the so-called hardships of 
a new country,—then you are the teacher we are looking 
for. People in the West are used to paying for what they 
want; they will not quibble on the price so long as they 
get value received. The future of your salary would de- 
pend upon yourself. 

Applicants for “POSITIONS” should seek elsewhere; 
applicants for “JOBS” with all the hard work that the 
name implies will be welcomed. 

Those of delicate constitution and luxurious _ tastes 
would be out of place here; good health and willingness 
to adapt yourself to inconveniences, almost, even to rough- 
ing it, are requisites. 

Preference will be given teachers who wish to remain 
permanently or for several years at least. 

Ours is a new country just in the building. Most peo- 
ple who come here never want to leave. There is the 
western spirit of friendliness, of building, of accomplish- 
ment and of progress. It sort of grips and holds one so 
he doesn’t want to leave. That’s how it affects most folks. 

We believe you'd like it here. Most folks do. You'd 
like the people because they do things, you'd like the work 
because you will be able to accomplish something and see 
progress. If you are in line for a job in our county, 
will you please write soon? 

Very truly yours, 
Arthur A. Hale, 


County Superintendent. 
Perkins County, South Dakota. 


TEMPTATION 


I am married fast to Duty, 
Whom I owe good board and bed, 

There’s a string of little Duties, 
Waiting to be clothed and fed. 


Yet you come, dear Earth, alluring, 
In your witch-gown of the May, 

And with bobolinking laughter, 
Beckon to the fields away. 


Scent of grasses sweet and daisies 
Rack my prisoned heart with pain, — 
Go, you heartless, haunting hussy, 
Put your March gown on again. 
—Author unknown. 


BOOK TABLE 


THE CONTEMPORARY SHORT STORY. A Prac- 
tical Manual. By Harry T. Baker, instructor in Uni- 
zoreiee of Illinois. Boston: D. C, Heath & Co. Cloth. 

pp. 

If theory and practice go hand in hand but seldom, 
their paths have happily been made to converge in Harry 
T. Baker's “The Contemporary Short Story,” a valuable 
contribution to the books on that form of literature) in 
which American writers, according to competent British 
criticism, have accomplished most. 


“Writing fiction for the magazines is both an art and a ~ 


business,” says the author in the preface, and he assures 
us it is not his purpose to “set up an impracticable ideal” 
or “concede too much to the lower range of popular 
taste.” Experience as instructor in English in a large 
university and formerly special reader of fiction manu- 
scripts for a well known magazine company constitutes 
his title page qualification and probably accounts to a 
degree for the nice appreciation of values evidenced in 
the development of the concept outlined. 

Chapters on “Originality: Kinds and Methods,” “Struc- 
ture,” “Character vs. Plot,” “Style and the Classics” re- 
mind more of the college classroom than the _ editor’s 
stronghold, but under captions “Common Faults” and 
“How Magazines Differ” the pedagog gives ground to 
the man with the blue pencil and one divines that editors 
as well as struggling literary people have their trials. In 
“The Inside of a Magazine Office” the tyro who has only 
a collection of rejection slips for his labor learns with a 
shock that the editor is more likely to be human than 
an ogre and his den is businesslike and almost cheerful. 

“Appreciation of art, of the beautiful in technique, and 
of beauty in its widest sense, is sadly lacking in most 
American readers,” declares the author, who warns if 
the writer writes as he likes on what he likes he may 
build up a reputation as a literary craftsman only to find 
the wolf at the door. “Yet good work, sound work, al- 
ways finds ultimately its reward,” he avers. “Give the 
editor what he says he wants, also what he really wants— 
and then the little more which is art. The writer without 
a literary conscience and a literary backbone has no as- 
sured future. Too few magazine owners realize to the 
full their public responsibility. Most of them are honest 
business men, but they are indifferent or hostile to liter- 
ary art.” 

Mr. Baker’s advice to those who aspire to a place in 
the literary firmament is worth sober consideration. “The 
writer of short stories who wishes to gain the top must 
take his craft seriously.” He must give more than the 
average editor demands—that more which consists in 
character portrayal that will stand scrutiny, not merely 
the hasty reading of the average subscriber; in construc- 
tion that needs no props, no editorial changes or sug- 
gestions; in English style that is unvretentious but care- 
fully wrought; and in honesty that refuses to treat themes 
and characters with which he has only an imperfect ac- 
quaintance.” 


ENGLISH ESSAYISTS. By William Hawley Davis, 
Studies in English Literature Series. Boston: Rich- 
ard G. Badger. Cloth. Price, $1.50, net. 

Professor Davis of Bowdoin College, graduated from 
Harvard in 1905, magna cum laude, has cared and dared 
to read and to think for himself in literary fields. He 
has been able to be unconventional without being indi- 
vidualistic, or cranky, in other words. It is not easil 
believable that in 1917 one can present a study of British 
essayists that is sufficiently new in facts or refreshing in 
stvle to be interesting, but Professor Davis has really 
achieved this literary feat. 

His eliminations are heroically notable, his interpre- 
tations of personalities are invaluable to a student of 
literature, and his discriminations in valuing essay vir- 
tues are captivating. 


HANDY GERMAN GRAMMAR. _ By 
Gould, University of Chicago. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man & Co. Cloth. 92 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a reprint of the appendix of the author’s “Mod- 
ern German.” It is a concise digest of the elementary 
principles of syntax, together with all the regular forms 
of the language. It contains material on pronunciation, 
syllabic division, punctuation, capitals, articles, declension 
of nouns, determination of gender, adjectives and their 
comparison, adverbs, numerals, pronouns, prepositions, 
conjunctions, interjections, verbs, word order, and the 
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subjunctive mode. It also includes a list of strong and 
irregular verbs and an index. 


It is an ideal compendium for reference or systematic 
review. 


THE IDEALS OF PAINTING. By J. Comyns Carr. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth, beauti- 
fully illustrated. Price, $2. 

This book is highly attractive to everyone, broadly in- 
forming to all who would have a general knowledge of 
e movement of Painting from the time of Giotto to the 
present day, and an exhaustless fountain of reliable and 
inspiring information on the ideals of Italy, the ideals of 

Flanders, the ideals of Germany, the ideals of Holland, 

the ideals of Spain, the ideals of France, and the ideals 

of England. Naturally it specializes on the ideals of 

Italy: Florence, Umbria, and Siena; Giotto and his suc- 


. cessors; painters of the Quattro-cento; Leonardo, 


Michelangelo, and Raphael, and Venice and the North, 
the Evolution of Genre Painting. The purpose is “to 
compare and contrast the spiritual aims that have been 
pursued and perfected in the work of separate schools 
laboring under the dominating impulse supplied by 
individual genius.” 


NATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. Edited by 
President Frank L. McVey of the State University 
of North Dakota. 

THE STATE AND GOVERNMENT. By Jeremiah S. 
Young, Ph.D., University of Minnesota. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CITIZENSHIP. By Arland 
D. Weeks, North Dakota Agricultural College. 

SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT. By George R. Davies, 
Ph.D., University of North Dakota. 

Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Each, cloth; price, 50 

cents. 

We have previously spoken in high praise editorially of 
this series in which one can get all that the ordinary stu- 
dent and general reader needs of a subject and of the last 
word in the subject, presented in an attractive way for 
fifty cents. He saves more in time and effort than he 
Saves in money, and both are now significant. The series 
is a real contribution to professional and general science 
literature. 


GERMAN POEMS. For memorizing, with the music to 
some of the poems. Edited, with vocabulary, by Oscar 
Burkhard, assistant professor of German in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 137 pp. 

This admirable collection of poems for memorizing 
contains most of the better known short poems of German 
literature and comprises seventy selections from _ the 
works of the masters, including Goethe, Schiller, Heine, 
Uhland, Hoffmann von Fallersleben, and others. In addi- 
tion there are included thirteen well known German songs 
(with music). of which many are old favorites, such as 
Die Lorelei, Heidenrdslein, and O Tannenbaum. 

The book is an excellent example of sensible publish- 
ing; it is unpretentious but satisfying. There are no 
notes, the vocabulary being unusually full to supply the 
deficiency. The editor has provided an index of authors 
and of first lines. The illustrations include portraits of 
Uhland and Heine. 

It would be unforgivable if present international con- 
ditions should lead us to neglect the stu¢dy of German and 
German literature. Our quarrel is not with the German 
people nor with the German literary genius. It is to be 
hoped that there will be no decline in interest in German 
studies and that books of this tvpe will continue to be 
published and to win a sympathetic reception. 
WORD-FOR-WORD RUSSIAN STORY BOOK. Bv 

Nevill Forbes, M. A. New York: Longmans, Green & 

Co. Price, 59 cents. ' 

The author is reader in Russian and other Slavonic 
languages in the University of Oxford, and has produced 
many Russian tales and translations. The present book 
is in the nature of a primer for beginners and has inter- 
linear phonetic transcription and translation, accented 
and annotated. Books to be used in connection with this 
are given and the folk-tales are full of idioms in every 
day use. The alphabet with rules for pronunciation is 
also given. 


HYGIENE IN MEXICO. By Alberto J. Pani, C. F. 
Translated by Ernest L. de Gogorza. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price. $1.50. 


That the civilization of a country and its stewardship 
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of the public health go hand in hand is the keynote of the 
author’s treatment of this study of sanitary and educa- 
tional problems. He analyzes the causes of Mexico’s 
unhealthfulness, and offers solutions of its problems in 
compulsory sanitation, with an efficient organization to 
conduct the same. Before its civilization can be under- 
taken, its hygiene must be under way, and valuable data 
and tables are given concerning it. A real patriot, the 
author goes to the root of the backwardness of his coun- 
try—a condition which he lays to the insignificant pro- 
tection which its authorities have ever afforded human 
life. The four appendices at the close offer matter of in- 
terest to the reader. 


GOING TO SCHOOL IN ANIMAL LAND. By Julia 
Darrow Cowles. Chicago: A Flanagan Company. II- 
lustrated. Price, 40 cents. 

These eight tales tell all about how the little animal 
children go to school, and what happens to them when 
they don’t. What happens when they disobey their par- 
ents, run away, and do all sorts of interesting things—all 
is told in this most charming story book of the barnyard 
and forest. The illustrations are unusually good. 


SEAT WEAVING. By L. Day Perry. Illinois: The 

Manual Arts Press. Illustrated. Price, $1. 

How to cane chairs is clearly and graphically told in this 
new book. The author is supervisor of manual training 
in Joliet, Ill., and instructor in department of industrial 
education of the Chicago University’s summer quarters. 
Everything to do with a cane chair is told; the reseating, 
the use of webbing, reed and splint weaving; staining, 
finishing, etc. Each step is clearly shown with photo- 
graphs, and line drawings are used in the detailed work. 
Written by one who knows as a workman as well as 
teacher, it meets every requirement as a teacher’s hand- 
book and student’s guide. No teacher of manual arts 
should be without it. The typography is excellent with a 
high grade of enamel paper as background. 


HAWTHORNE’S HOUSE OF THE_ SEVEN 
GABLES. Edited by John B. Opdycke. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Price, 52 cents. 

This edition is of the “English Readings for Schools 
Series,” of which the general editor is Wilbur Lucius 
Cross, professor of English in Yale University. The 
introduction, containing Hawthorne’s life and works, 
with the copious “Notes and Commentary” at the end 
of the volume, adds to its value. Each chapter has sug- 
gestive questions for class use that are pertinent, and 
accentuate the points of the story, together with topics 
for discussion that convey the spirit of the writer. It 
is a book of unusual value. 


THE CAVE TWINS. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. Illus- 
trated by the same. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Price, 56 cents. x 
This is a story of that far-off time when the prehistoric 

man first learned how to care for himself and his fam- 

ily, with the aid of the only two things he possessed that 
the terrible creatures in the wood did not—his brain and 
his laughter. How the family got along and what they 
all did, especially the red-headed twins, is thrillingly 
told and profusely illustrated by the author's own 
sketches that run all through this tale of the wild wood. 


THE PRINCESS OF LET’S PRETEND: By Dorothy 
Donnell Calhoun. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

This charming book of “pretend” stories is illustrated 
by thirty half-tone plates made from specially posed 
photographs that will appeal particularly to children. 
The dozen tales include old friends while there are new 
ones also, all welcome stories to those of the “Let’s Pre- 
tend” age which has so wide a range. 


Since the Moving Pictures Came 
it has become acustom among the thinking class of men and women 
to go home a fter the show and right away Murine their Eyes. Two 
drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Murine at Druggists, 0c Ask 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO , CHICAGO, for Book of the Eye 
free. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected wi 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Fewer Eggs are 
required with 


ROYAL BAKING 


Meetings to be Held 


x POWDER| || 
2: Conference on Classical Studies. : { 
Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J. In many recipes the number of eggs may be reduced 7] 
6-13: National Conference of Char- with excellent results by using an additional quantity 7 


ities and Correction, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. William T. Cross, 315 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago, secretary. 

96-28: Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. Fourteenth Annual Conven- 
tion. Buffalo, N. Y. Rt. Rev. D. J. 
Dougherty, superintendent Paro- 
chial Schools, Buffalo. 


29-July 3: American Institute of 
Instruction, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of lechnology, Cambridge. J. 
A. Pitman, Salem Normal School, 
secretary. 


of Royal Baking Powder, about a teaspoon, for each egg ; i 
omitted. The following recipe is a practical example: 


Chocolate Sponge Roll 


2 tablespoons melted shortening 

14 cup hot water 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

2teaspoons Royal Baking 
Powder 


14% cups flour 

¥% teaspoon salt 

lcup sugar 

2eggs 

2 squares melted chocolate 
The old method called for 4 eggs and no baking powder 


DIRECTIONS—Sift flour, baking powder and salt together three 7. 
times. Beat whole eggs. Add slowly sugar, then boiling water q : 
slowly; add next vanilla, melted chocolate and melted shortening, 4 


JULY. 


7-14: National Education Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon, Durand 
W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
secretary, 


SEPTEMBER. 

10-15: State Fair Spelling Bee, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

OCTOBER. 

12-138: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 
Ashley T. Conrad, Superior, pres- 
ident: Miss Agnes E. Bury, vice- 
president; Miss Bertha J. Bauer, 
secretary; R. A. Quick, treasurer. 


29-31: Colorado Education Asso- 
ciation, Western Division, Grand 
Junction, Miss Agnes Young, 
Montrose, secretary. 


81-November 2: Colorado _ Educa- 
tion Association, Southern Division, 


Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 

NOVEMBER. 
1-3: Colorado Education Associa- 


tion, Eastern Division, Denver. 
James H. Kelley, Gunnison, presi- 
dent; H. B. Smith, Denver, sec- 
retary general association. 


1-3: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Sixty-third annual session, 
Des Moines. Eva M. Fleming, 
superintendent, Decorah, president ; 
Superintendent O. E. Smith, In- 
dianola, secretary. 


2: Essex County, Mass., Teachers 
Association. Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton. Superintendent William F. 
Eldredge, Rockport, president; John 
H. Bosshart, Salem, secretary 


15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Kansas City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville; secre- 
tary-treasurer, E. M. Carter, Co- 
lumbia. 


15-17: Joint meeting: New England 
Association of School Superintend- 
ents, Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents Association, American Institute 
of Instruction and Massachusetts 
Teachers Association. Boston. 


without beating. 


Sift in dry ingredients, and fold in as lightly as 


possible. Pour into large baking pan lined with oiled paper, and 
bake in slow oven twenty minutes. When done, turn out on a 
damp, hot cloth, spread with white icing and roll. 


Booklet of recipes which economize in 


and other 


expensive ingredients mailed free. 


Address ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 


135 William St., New York 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MAINE. 


WESTBROOK. This city was one 
of the first to meet the requirements 
of college entrance and at the same 
time allow students to take one of two 
electives, paper making and textile 
working. A student may spend a 
half day each week working in one of 
the local mills, receiving credit there- 
for in school. 


VERMONT. 
BURLINGTON. The summer ses- 


sion of the University of Vermont is 
not to be annulled, as was announced 
in the daily papers. No university or 
normal school is to cancel its summer 
session so far as is known. 

VERGENNES. Principal (William 
H. Carter of Proctor has been 
elected principal of the Vergennes 
High School, to succeed James H. 
Walker, recently resigned. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


A thorough study of the President's 
message to Congress asking for a 
declaration of war is advocated for all 
the public schools of Massachusetts 
by Payson Smith, state superintendent 
of education. Mr. Smith also in- 
cluded in a letter which he sent to the 
school authorities of the cities and 
towns of the state, a recommendation 


that schools be kept open as usual. 


“The war itself is primarily a con- 
cern of this adult generation,” Mr. 
Smith said, “and serious interruption 
to the education of the young can- 


not but fail to burden unfairly the 
next generation.” 


BOSTON. The New England Mod- 
ern Language Association at its an- 
nual meeting here last week elected 
the following officers: Professor R. 
H. Fife, Jr., of Wesleyan, president; 
Joel Hathaway, Boston Commerce 
High; Miss Mary V. Young, Mt. 
Holyoke College; Miss Ella M. Robin- 
son, Lawrence High, and Professor R. 
J. Ham, of Bowdoin College, vice- 
presidents; Miss Bertha Vogel, secre- 
tary and treasurer; Francis K. Ball, 
Dr. Paul R. Lieder of Smith College, 
Professor Frank Vogel of Technol- 
ogy, and Miss Mary S. Bruce, di- 
rectors. 


NORTH ADAMS. Burr T. Mer- 
riam, superintendent of schools in 
Marblehead, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools in North Adams, 
to succeed I. Freeman Hall, who re- 
tires from active service in June. 


AMHERST. On recommendation 
of the Student Council, the Junior 
Prom. Committee at Amherst decided 
not to hold the annual celebration for 
May 17-19. The Interfraternity Coun- 
cil has postponed fraternity rushing 
for next year until six weeks after 
the opening of college in the fall. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Carrying out its 
purpose to give a broader training to 
such students as elect engineering, 
Brown has made a sweeping revision 
of its courses in that. department. 
Hereafter only the courses that are 
fundamental to all engineering will 
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ESTABLISHED i869 


SPRINGFIELD, 


USING FREE TEXT BOOKS 
WITHOUT the Holden Book Covers 


Is Like Trying to Save Time by Set- 


ting Back the Hands of the Clock! 


SEE THAT EVERY BOOK GIVES YOUR TAXPAYERS THE 
TWO TO THREE YEARS EXTRA SERVICE THESE 
DURABLE ONE-PIECE COVERS PROVIDE 


FREE SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


be required. This ruling will! put all 
foreign languages in the elective class. 
vurses which are mainly informative 
and give instruction which can easily 
be secured after graduation wiil be 
largely eliminated. Formal recog- 
nition is accorded the business side ot 
engineering by the installation of a 
course in engineering economics. The 
revision is made on the recommenda- 
tion of the faculty and on the advice 
of prominent engineering educators. 


NEWPORT. At a special meeting 
of the school committee the follow- 
mg were unanimously voted: That 
until further notice any pupils who 
have enlisted, or shall hereafter en- 
list, for United States or State ser- 
vice (army or navy) shall be pro- 
moted, or given a diploma, on the 
basis of the work for the three (3) 
terms, or at the date of leaving in the 
fourth term; and that any pupils of 
the high school leaving school with 
the written request of their parents 
for the purpose of actually engaging 
in farming, either as employee or on 
shares, or otherwise, shall be pro- 
moted or given a diploma under the 
same conditions as the enlisted pupils, 
provided they furnish in case of em- 
ployment a satisfactory statement, and 
in case of other farm work a certifi- 
cate, or other satisfactory evidence of 
actual and exclusive service during 
the farming season. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


POUGHKEEPSIE. In “Credit 
for Outside Bible Study,’ Clarence 
Ashton Wood credits Superintendent 
S. R. Shear with being among the 
first to give school credit discrimin- 


atingly for work done outside of 
school. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CARLISLE. When the story of 
how the United States Indian Bureau 
landies the feeding of the grown stu- 
dents at the Carlisle Indian School, 
which is producing some of the great- 

‘t athletes in the world, is told, all 
experimental clubs and _ university 


dietetic councils will have to take a 
back seat. 

For the year just ended the pupils 
were supplied with good, wholesome 
food at the rate of 16 2-3 cents each 
per day, or a little over $5 per month. 

The best comment on the accom- 
plishment of the officials is the state- 
ment of typical bills of fare, as well 
as the enumeration of the kind of 
foods supplied, and a sample feast 
day menu. 

Certified and itemized records for a 
regular day of three meals show that 
527 students use 900 pounds of bread, 
380 pounds of beef, 18 pounds of but- 
ter, 80 pounds of flour, 35 pounds of 
oatmeal, 25 gallons of milk, 4 bushels 
of potatoes, 6 pounds of coffee, 1 
pound of tea, 60 pounds of sugar, 8 
quarts of syrup, 10 pounds of onions, 
12 pounds of cornstarch, 10 pounds of 
raisins, 112 pounds of corn meal, and 
6 pounds of tomatoes. 

Typical daily menus are as fol- 
lows 


Breakfast — Oatmeal, milk, stew, 
bread and coffee. 

Dinner—Roast beef, rice and raisins, 
pudding and bread. 

Supper—Stewed dumplings, apple 
sauce, bread, butter, corn bread, syrup 
and tea. 

Computations on the sum spent for 
food are based on the amount appro- 
priated by Congress, and there is no 
guessing about it. The actual cost of 
subsistence for each pupil is $60.63 per 
year. The officials of the school ex- 
plain that this result can only be ob- 
tained by careful and exact calcula- 
tion and the absolute elimination of 
waste. 


The clothing of an Indian youth, 
who is recognized everywhere as trim 
and natty, costs only $28.43 a year. 
For $210 annually he gets bed and 
board, medical, dental and hospital at- 
tention, both academic and vocational 
training, amusements, military training 
and transportation to and from distant 


homes in the West, North, East and 
South. 


While a fine limestone farm of 288 
acres, belonging to the school, is scien- 
tifically cultivated and much of the 
material used is gotten from it, this 
production is calculated at the same 
value as though purchased at market 
prices. ‘ 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


MONTGOMERY. — Superintendent 
William Robert Harrison of Florence 
has been elected superintendent of the 
Montgomery schools, succeeding 
Charles L. Floyd, who has served for 
twenty-eight years as head of the city 
schools. Mr. Harrison has long been 
recognized as a leader in state educa- 
tional circles. 

BIRMINGHAM. Superintendent J. 
H. Phillips has always been in the 
front rank and never more than in 
high school credit for out-of-school 
study of the Bible and music. 


The city is to have a new, beautiful, 
adequate, up-to-the-minute high school 
on the South side with an entire city 
square for school grounds. 

Only two votes were recorded 
against equal suffrage when the ques- 
tion was brought before the Alabama 
Educational Association, at its annual 
session, through a resolution offered 
by Dr. J. H. Phillips of this city. 

Dr. Charles A. Brown of Birming- 
ham was elected president of the asso- 
ciation as the successor of Dr. James 
J. Doster of the university. Profes- 
sor W. C. Blasingame was named 
first vice-president and the following 
other officers were elected: A. F. Har- 
mon of Selma, second vice-president ; 
Miss Nonie J. Ogburn, Montgomery, 
third vice-president; J. Alex Moore, 
Jasper, secretary and treasurer. The 
new executive committee is composed 
of Miss Cora Pearson, Florence, 
chairman; W. C. Griggs, Gadsden, and 
Samuel S. Murphy, Mobile. 


GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. The trustees of Atlanta 
University have, through President Ed- 
ward T. Ware, offered to place the 
University buildings and grounds, in 
case of need, at the disposal of the 
United States Government, hoping that 
they can be used to _ prevent 
or to relieve the hardships attendant 
upon warfare, especially as they may 
affect the Negro people. The grounds 
are already under skilful cultivation, 
making a valuable demonstration of 
the possibilities of intensive garden- 
ing. The buildings, high in location 
and removed from the dust and noise 
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of the city, are well adapted to hos- 
pital purposes. 
MACON. Military training in 
schools immediately and to continue 
after the present war was strongly 
brought forward at the annual meet- 
ing of the Georgia Educational Asso- 
ciation here last week. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: H. B. Care- 
ker of Commerce, president; Miss 
Laura M. Smith, supervisor of the 
primary department of the Atlanta 
public schools, vice-president; T. T. 
Alfriend of Milledgeville, secretary; 
T. H. Garrett of Augusta, treasurer. 
The members of the board, of di- 
rectors are: H. B. Adams of Carrol- 
ton, Kate Dozier, Gainesville, and 
Carleton B. Gibson of Savannah. 


TENNESSEE. 


CUMBERLAND GAP. A letter 
from Mayor William H. Thompson 
of Chicago was read at the annual 
meeting of the Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity Endowment Association, in 
which the mayor offered to help raise 
$25,000 to endow the university with 
a chair for teaching American patriot- 
ism. A necessity exists for such a de- 
partment in American educational in- 
stitutions at thts time, Mayor 
Thompson wrote, declaring that “if 
the nation is to escape the pitfalls of 
lawlessness, revolutions and anarchy” 
it must adhere to “the things for 
which Lincoln stood.” Former United 
States Senator Burton of Ohio pre- 
dicted that one million dollars which 
the university is raising would be ob- 
tained within a year. Thus far $300,- 
000 has been raised, it was an- 
nounced. 

MEMPHIS. Miss Charl Ormond 
Williams, superintendent of Shelby 
County, has secured some wholesome 
legislation for the county. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. New Orleans 
has been fortunate in large bequests 
for public school buildings. When 
the latest, the Del Gato bequest, has 
been utilized in the erection of a mil- 
lion-dollar vocational building in the 
City Park district the city’s equipment 
will be unusually complete. 


TEXAS. 


AUSTIN. W. J. Battle, professor 
in the State University of Texas for 
twenty-four years, has resigned to 
accept a professorship of Greek in the 
University of Cincinnati. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. Indiana led the 
whole country in starting work for 
the mobilization of the food producers 
of the country. Governor Goodrich 
appointed G. I. Christie of Purdue 
University as state director of this 
work and he has his plans well under 
way. On April 7 meetings were held 
in every county in the state, and these 
are being followed up by a series of 
township meetings. Practically all the 
counties that do not have a county 
agricultural agent have been supplied 
temporarily with extension workers 
and seniors from Purdue. Boys and 
girls’ club work has received an im- 
portant boost. 

The state common school fund has 
been increased by $65,000 by a court 


decision that requires various un- 
claimed fees and estates to be turned 
into this fund. 

NEWCASTLE. Edward J. Llewe- 
lyn, superintendent at Mt. Vernon, 
has been elected to a similar position 
in this city. 

EVANSVILLE. The future of two 
of Indiana’s secondary colleges has 
been made very promising by success- 
ful financial campaigns conducted dur- 
ing the last month. In this city a 
campaign to raise a half-million dol- 
lars to move Moores Hill College of 
Moores Hill, Ind., to this city has 
been completed. In addition to the 
money, this city will furnish a site of 
fifty acres. A liberal donation is ex- 
pected from the educational board of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

At Terre Haute alumni and busi- 
ness men have raised $350,000 for 
Rose Polytechnic Institute. The 
school will be moved to a new site 
on a large farm east of the city. 

ILLINOIS. 

SPRINGFIELD. Never before in 
the history of public schools in Illinois 
has there been such a remodeling and 
rebuilding of schoolhouses as is now 
going on. In spite of the high cost 
of building materials, this movement 
promises to continue indefinitely. 
Many influences have combined to 
start this campaign. The increasing 
prosperity and wealth of the people 
always seek an expression in more 
substantial, more sanitary buildings 
of all kinds—residences, churches, 
courthouses, schoolhouses. The stand- 
ardization plan started in this state 
in 1907 appealed to the pride of 
teachers, directors and patrons of 
public schools and aroused and directed 
their activities towards securing 
better physical conditions for the 
pupils attending their schools. The 
sanitation law of 1915 has given a 
directness and a force to the move- 
ment never felt before. 


GALESBURG. President Thomas 
McClelland, who recently resigned 
as head of Knox College, has served 
for seventeen years at the head of 
this institution, to which he came 
from a successful career as presi- 
dent of Pacific University. Under 
his administration, Knox has grown 
in numbers and _ resources and 
equipment and is recognized as 
standing in the front rank. In 1890, 
when Dr. McClelland came to Knox, 
its endowment was little over $180,- 
000; to that amount he has added 
$950,000, together with new buildings 
and equipment. 


IOWA. 


CEDAR FALLS. The Iowa State 
Teachers’ College and the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction held 
the first annual conference on the 
“Special Problems of Consolidated 
Schools” on May 10 and 11. From 
out of the state the speakers were: 
J. W. Crabtree, River Falls, Wiscon- 
son; J. H. Cook, Ohio; C. W. Knox, 
Minnesota; H. W. Foght, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and I. A. Madden, Illinois. 
The meeting was a notable success. 


OTTUMWA. The maximum sala- 
ries for men in the Ottumwa Hich 
School have been raised from $1,200 
to $1,400, and for women from $950 
to $1,100; those for first and eighth 
grade teachers have been raised to 
$84 a month and all other grades to 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
RHYTHMIC TRAINING 


Rhythm—the greatest new thing in edu- 
cation—gives Health of mind and body, 
Strength, Freedom and grace of movement 
and expression, Concentrative power; Re 
laxation, Mental Power, a better understand- 
ing of the Arts—especially music—and of 
we Highest endorsement. 

ummer session of five i 
to teachers. Address 
<CMARY R.GALE DAVIS, Pd. M., Principal 

Lucia Gale-Barber School 
1814 Belmont Road, Washington, D.C. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Course tor teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
a and for the commer- 
Clal department of the high sch 

J. A. PITMAN, Principal. tee 


$78.75 a th i 
peo By month for nine and a half 


Md E. Blackmar is superintendent 
MUSCATINE. Ira H. McIntire 
as __ been unanimously re-elected 

superintendent and he accepts much 

to the satisfaction of the citizens. 


KANSAS. 

A. Salina and Topek 
among the first cities in the seule 
to give credits in the high school for 
work done out of school. Three 
credits were allowed, but not more 


= two of these could be in one sub- 


MICHIGAN. 

ND RAPIDS. This ci 
added credits in the high p 
out-of-school Bible study. 


NEBRASKA, 
MAHA. Superintendent 
has been succeeded here by TBs 
tendent J. H. Beveridge, who has 
such a record across 
issouri River wi i 
Bluffs, Iowa, schools. 
LINCOLN. The promotion of J 
H. Newlon to succeed Fred M. Hun- 
ter as superintendent is a deserved 
honor. _ Four years ago Mr, Newlon 
was principal of the high school at 
Decatur, Illinois. He was advanced 
in salary each year until in three 
years he had $2,750, when he was 
elected to the high school in this city 
at $3,000, and now is superintendent 
at $3,800 with promised annual ad- 
vance for three years. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


VALLEY CITY. Barnes Coun 
of which Valley City is the ne 
seat, has the honor of having what 
is probably the only strictly rural ly- 
ceum course in the United States. 
The course is proving a financial suc- 
cess. Enough season course tickets 
have been sold in most of the schools 
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& TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®0ste* 


New York, N, Vy 156 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple —_ Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg- 


THE WAY| THE CHICAGO TEACHERS’ 


TO A GOOD] 


PROMPT - RELIABLE - EFFICIENT 


AGENCY 


POSITION|-ALBERT F. PROBST, Ph. M., Mgr., 205 N. W. University Building 


HE 


‘MeCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 
J. F. McCullough Geo. T. Palmer 


Gives discriminating service to em- 
ployers needing teachers and to 
teachers seeking positions. 


Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 


to cover the cost. This course is en- 
tirely an open country course among 
the consolidated schools of the county. 
Barnes County also leads every other 
county in the matter of rural school 
consolidation. While there are other 
counties which have a few more con- 
solidated schools there is none that 
has carried the matter of large tour- 
room schools to the same extent. 

Miss Minnie J. Nielson, county 
superintendent of schools, is to be 
credited not only for consolidation, 
but also for the initiation of the 
Rural Lyceum course. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ABERDEEN. Since military train- 
ing has taken the place of athletics 
in many of the high schools of the 
state, and because many of the best 
high school athletes have left school 
to join military organizations or to 
go back to the farm, and also because 
it was thought that the expenditure 
of a large amount of money for such 
a purpose at this time was not war- 
ranted because so many of the 
schools would be unable to enter 
teams, the authorities of the Northern 
Normal and Industrial School called 
off the Tenth Annual Athletic and 
Declamatory Meet and the _ tennis 
tournament which was to have been 
held in connection with the meet on 
May 11. 


WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. The year 1917 
finds the extension department of the 
Milwaukee School Board entering 
upon the fifth year of its activity. 

The organization has resulted in a 
wider use of our school plants. 
Schoolhouses and grounds’ which 
hitherto had been used five and one- 
half hours on 187 days of the year 
are now open virtually all the year 
round, both day and night. 

In each centre the various organi- 
zations held a closing banquet on the 
last day of the session, attended by 
3,000 persons. 

In April the musical and dramatic 
clubs gave two entertainments, in 
which twenty-five social centre or- 
ganizations took part. Two audiences 
totaled 1,800. 

The first swimming meet ever held 


in a Milwaukee natatorium was con- 
ducted in December in the Jackson 
Street natatorium. 

In November “A Future Citizen 
Meeting” was held of all foreign- 
born men in Milwaukee who had, 
since March, declared their intentions 
to become United States citizens, the 
first gathering of its kind in the 
country. Seven hundred and fifty 
attended. 

The bright spot in the playground 
season was the re-opening of the 
evening playgrounds for working 
boys and girls. 

In the spring a public school base- 
ball league of sixty-six teams was 
conducted on Saturday mornings. 

The department had full charge of 
the game and athletic features of 
the sane Fourth celebration in all the 
parks. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. Dr. J. F. Mills- 
paugh is to have a salary of $3,600 as 
president emeritus of the Los Angeles 
State Normal School. 


COLORADO. 

PUEBLO. When the elegant high 
school building was destroyed by fire 
Superintendent Keating was in at- 
tendance upon the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence and 
could only direct by telegram, but in 
five days the school was entirely re- 
organized in various places and work 
going on as before. The superintend- 
ent gives the principal and faculty 
credit for the remarkably efficient re- 
organization. 

The increased enrollment in South 
Pueblo has been twenty-five per cent. 
in one year. The rebuilt high school 
will be fire-proof. 


UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY. Three hun- 
dred students of the University of 
Utah will go to farming under the 
new college rule which allows full 
college credits for students taking up 
agriculture. 

The city tax levy for public school 
purposes in Salt Lake for the year 
1917 is 9 mills. Acting on the ground 
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of “imperative necessity” the board of 
education has voted seven to one to 
raise the tax levy to the limit allowed 
by law. Of the total levy 64% mills- 
will be used for the support and main- 
tenance of the schools and 2% mills 
for new buildings and grounds. The 
budget as passed by the board calls. 
for a total expenditure during the 
school year of $1,980,000, of which 
$1,530,000 will come from the city tax 
levy and the balance from the general’ 
state and county school tax fund. 
The heaviest item in the budget is 
for the support and maintenance of 
public schools, $1,440,000. This amount 
will be divided into the following 
special funds: Teachers, $775,000; 
building and ground improvements, 
$580,000. 


Reports and Pamphlets 


“Some Facts Concerning Manual Arts 
and Homemaking Subjects in 156 
Cities.” By Joseph C. Park, Os- 
wego, N. Y., State Normal School, 
and Charles L. Harlan, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Bulle- 
tin of United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin 1916, No. 32. 25- 
pages. 

“Preparation for Editorial Work on 
Farm Papers.” By Nelson Antrim 
Crawford, Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan, Kan. 
Bulletin Vol. I, No. 5. 36 pages. 

University of the State of New York 
(Albany) Bulletins. Mathematics 
Syllabus, 20 pages. Proceedings of 
52d convocation of the University 
of the State of New York, 222 
pages. History and Civics Sylla- 
bus, 140 pages. Proposed Syllabus 
in Latin, first two years, 27 pages. 
Drawing Syllabus for Secondary 
Schools, 40 pages. 

Chicopee, Mass. 1916 Report. 55: 
pages. John C. Gray, superintend- 
ent. 

“The Home Garden in Kentucky.” 
By C. S. Adams. Circular No. 14, 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Lexington, Ky. A. M. 
Peter, acting director. 60 pages. 

“The Demonstration Play School.” 
By Clark W. Hetherington. Re- 
print from the Smithsonian Report 
for 1914, pages 679-707.  Publica- 
tion 2352, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington. D. C. 

Taunton, Mass. 1916 Report. 90 
pages. Henry W. Harrub, superin- 
tendent. 

El Paso, Texas. 1914-1916 Report. 
130 pages. Richard J. Tighe, super- 
intendent. 

“Report on Community Centres, Chi- 
cago, Ill, 1916.” Chicago Bureau 
of Education. 29 pages. 

“Report on Music Instruction.” Oak- 
land, Calif., Department of Public 
Instruction. 44 pages. Compiled 
by Glenn H. Woods, director of 
Music. 

“Recent and Forthcoming High 
School and College Textbooks.” 
1917. Ginn & Co., Boston. 129 
pages. 


PH OTOGR APHS 24 Good Phatenregte for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 
picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 
make 24 copies, 24 in, by 3 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


ALBANY, N. Y.. 
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Children in War Time 


[From United States Children’s Bu- 
reau, Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington. 

The various propositions which are 
now being made for the use of chil- 
dren in farm work lend interest to 
the English experience with farm la- 
bor of children. England is putting 
her all into this war, and if she has 
found, in spite of the increasing 
strain of the passing months, that 
children’s welfare has been needlessly 
sacrificed, surely the testimony of her 
officials is timely and important for us. 

England has been granting special 
exemptions from school attendance. 
Between the outbreak of the war’ and 
the first of May last year, 28,000 chil- 
dren of school age had been excused 
from school for farm work. What 
do the English official records show 
about the need for these children’s 
help and the effect upon them of their 
employment? 

The granting or withholding of ex- 
emptions has been in the hands of the 
local education authorities and their 
policy has not been uniform. Many of 
them in all sections of the country 
have consistently refused to excuse 
children from school. The farmers 
of these districts have clamored as 
loudly as others for child helpers, but 
it appears from available reports that 
they have managed without the chil- 
dren when the school authorities 
stood firm. 

The Board of Education, during 
the first year of the war, advised the 
local authorities as follows: Exemp- 
tions should be granted only to individ- 
ual children after personal investiga- 
tion of each case; no general break- 
down of the laws in any district was 
intended; the employment of children 
of school age should be regarded as 
an exceptional measure and should 
be allowed only where the authorities 
were satisfied that no other labor was 
available. The authorities were to 
ascertain that application had been 
made to the labor exchanges with an 
offer of adequate wages. In no case 
were the authorities to excuse chil- 
dren if older children past the age of 
compulsory attendance were avail- 
able; the authorities should secure par- 
ticulars of the work, the wages of- 
fered, and the period for which the 
labor was required; the work should 
be light and suited to the capacity of 
the child. 

A year later the Board of Educa- 
tion urged a stiffening of these con- 
ditions. They laid special emphasis 
on the fact that the urgency of the 
need for the child’s help might be 
tested by the amount of wages of- 
fered; also, they said, a_ register 
should be kept of children exempted, 
and exemptions should be reviewed 
at least once in three months to as- 
certain that the conditions under 
which they were granted still existed. 

A fuller statement of the English 
situation with quotations from _ the 
English reports can be secured from 
the Children’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C., upon application. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


(EXCEPT BOOKS) 


FOR YOUR 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Write for catalog. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


KANSA to Connecticut is rather a long stretch when a man must be interviewed before he 
, N02 can receive appointment to a position. On March 31 Principal Hood of the Gilbert 
School, Winsted, Connecticut, asked us to recommend a man for machine shop work in his school. 
Our best candidate was a man now teaching we recommended him,hoping in this instance 
in the normal school at Pittsburg, Kansas, so T0 the school might be willing to forego their 
rule in regard t» personal interview. On May 7, somewhat to our surprise the principal wrote us: 
“You will be glad to know that after much delay I have met Mr. Logan of Pittsburg, Kansas, and 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager. 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency) actiNG AS A BUSINESS” 


na wg Avenue, Chicago, Illinois with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
estern Office: SpokANE, WASHINGTON. | Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Free to any address 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: ’ introduces to Colleges 
end FOREIGN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Families 

nstruc $ 

to parents. Call on or address homie: ae 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (1p te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to emplcyers, 


none for registration. If you needa a 


teacher forany desirable p) 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Uniox Geneve. New fash. — 


PECIALISTS with good general education Wanted tor aepartn ent work in 

High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and College: in Penn- 

sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro. ed tys- 

tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For furiher 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 

Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for 


superior people. We recommend on 
ly reliable candidates, Services free 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥, 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2436 and 2437. 


9 504-505 KITTREDGE BUILD! 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency Celera 
Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 
Twenty-three years successful service in behalf of teachers and schoo) officials. 


We operate in all Western States and place candidates from all parts of the Unite 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. : — 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teacher 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | Beacon st. 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long Distance T elepbone. Manager. 
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School Preparedness 


A well-developed body is the best preparation for a well-developed mind. 
All that is needed is plenty of sunshine, fresh air and exercise, and an enthusiastic teacl 


1eT 


who uses the 
Victor and Victor Records. i 
Let the rhythmic music of the Victor accompany your pupils in marching, calisthenics, 4 


mass drills, folk dances and singing games. 


Ten Folk-Dance Records by the Victor Band Four New Victor Records for School Use 


which should be in every school ae ere 

17567 {The Needle’sEye (2) Jolly isthe Miller Jolly General March (Neil Moret) Conway’s Rand | 
10in. 75c (Looby Loo (2) Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grow 35608 Patriotic Medley March, No.1 (1) Hail Columbia c| 
17568 sles Us Chase the Squirrel (2) How D’ye Do My 12in.$1.25 (2) Red, White and Blue’ (3) Tramp, Tramp, z! 
19in. 75c Partner’ (3) The Muffin Man Tramp (4) Battle Hymn of the Republic 


1 ome Let Us Re Joyful (2) Kulldansen No. » 
10in. 75¢ (Seven Pretty Girls (2) The First of May Xylophone Selections | 
17084 { Theshoemaker(Danish) (1) Dorothy (Old Ene ish Dance) (Seymour Smith) 5} 
10in. 75c (Klappdans (Swedish 18216 (2) Gavotte from “Mignon” (Ambroise Thomas) ip di 
You (Swedish 10in. 75¢ _ William H. Reitz 
17158 Dance of Greeting ’ (1) Moment Musical (Schubert) (2) Mazurka | i 
10in. 75¢ (Danish) (Chopin) William H. Reitz i 
25} (1) By the Shores of Gitchi> Gumee (2) Then the 
10in. 75¢ | pleki; Band Accompaniments to Community Songs 
lewcastle Sweet 1) Drink to Me Only With Thine I wi 
18004 Kat ng | Flow Gently, Sw aft 
Irish Lilt Highland t 
17331 Schot ch | ( 
| r \ Zand 
\ 
Vv x Educational Department 
$67.50 special quotation Victor Talking Machine Co. : 
use, tl b | i 
under the instrument sate and 
secure f1 dang t 
cabinet can be locked to pro- : 
tect it from dust a romi: v7 
cuous use by irresponsibl 
people. 
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